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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S 
“ AENEID.” 


BY PROF. FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


i’ is impossible to defend in few words the marks here 

used, though all are familiar. If one too busy to read 
a half grammatical tract be enticed by Virgil’s name to 
read this specimen, he will see how little marks and small 
changes alter the aspect of the text. 

With two dots above a vowel, a, é, i, 6, ii express the 
Name-sounds of our five vowels, viz., the vowel-sounds of 
our Hay, He, High, Ho, Hew. 

With the grave accent, a is as in Car, Cast, Pass, Father, 
Grasp ; 6, as in Broad, Cross, Loss, Off, Short, and v (Italian 
short ~), as in Bull, Full, Put, Pull (in the South). 

With the circumflex, 4=aw, au, as in All, Hall; é=i, 
only in Bréak, Féte, Gréat, Stéak; i (French) in Marine, 
Machine; 6=66, in Dé, Whé, Shée, Tomb; 4, as in Rite, 
Blie, Friit. 
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298 FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “ai:NEID.” 


Thus 6 and & have the same sound. So Y6u, Yoéur, 
Yéuth, Sédup. 

After W or Qu peculiarly, a has the sound of short o. 

In many words o is sounded as English w in mud ; as 
Honey, Comfort, Touch. 

In a few words the Scottish utterance of ear seems true, 
as in Péarl, Earl, Héart (which we confound with Hart) ; 
then I mark the é grave. 

I borrow c?, w?, sh’, from printers of the last century. 
Could for Cownd, is a blunder. 

The introduction of these marks, being voluntary, will 
never give embarrassment. But I also distinguish thin 
th, by 8, hard g as in gird, gimlet ; hard ch (Greek), as in 
echo, chaos ; soft (French) ch, as in ¢haise with cedilla ; 
French j by inverted j, as in vifion. Grammatical rule 
often bids us sound z as s, but sometimes we need a mark 
to contrast Absent with Present (Prezent), Loose with 
Lose, Grease (subst.) with Grease (Greaze) verb. 

A dot under s to give the sound of z is seldom needful, 
yet sometimes urgently; as in (his), lose, cheese, raise, 
present. 

I undertake only half of Isaac Pitman’s problem, 2.e., 
“to enable a child or a foreigner to read correctly a given 
text.” The other half, “to enable a stranger, on hearing 
English, to write down correctly what he hears,” not only 
needs a total present revolution, but perhaps a change 
again and again recurring in that which ought to be per- 
manent. 

If our school books and placards on school walls were 
duly marked, it would be half the battle. Will English- 
men delay Reform till it comes as Revolution ? 





FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL'S “4NEID." 299 


THE “ANEID” OF VIRGIL, BOOK I. 
Arms sing I, and the man by Fate outdriv’n, 
Whé first on Italy from strand of Troy 
Debark’d beside Lavinum. Much did he 


From force supernal béar, on field and flood 





i 5 Tost by fell Juno’s unforgetting ire. 
: Much too in war endiir’d, striving the while 


A city to uprear and plant his gods 
On Litian border: whence the Latin race 


And Alban sires and walls of lofty Rome. 


10 Oh Miise! acquaint me, 





fur what deed profane 
Or what resenting, did the Queen of Hev’n 

To many a toil on many a wheel of chance 

A man of signal piety constrain ? 


In hev’nly séuls can wri so deep abide? 


15 An idncient city, colony from Tyre, 
Stood up confronting Italy afar 
And mouths of Tiber ; affluent of weld, 
Yet fierce in battle’s disciplin’d array,— 
CarOage ; which Jano more than other lands 
20 Cherish’t (they say) peciiliar ; Simos’ self 


Less déar accounting. Hére her armory, 





1 The man, Aineias or Aeneas. 


4 Flood, blood, soot, are often in the north sounded with the vowel of southern 
book, stood, perhaps correctly. 


19 Carthage, Modern Tunis. 
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300 FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “NEID.” 


Hére stood her car. The goddess e’en of yore 
Purpos’d, and nurs’d the hope (did Fate allow) 
That o’er the peeples Carfage sh* be queen. 


Yet had she héard, “a folk from Troian blood 


bo 
on 


Springe@, which wide of sway and proud in arms 

Shall march to Libya’s utter jverOréw 

And ’one day raze the Tyrian citadels : 

Thus spin the Sisters Gree.”—The spell appall’d 
30 Saturnia, Troy’s éld war remembering, 

Which, for dear Argos, foremost she had wag’d. 

Nor from her séul wére yet the goads of wrad 

And fierce resentment dropt. Deep in her brest 


Recorded lay the hated dynasty ; 


Co 
Ye 


Th’ award of Paris and her slihted charms 
And favor shéwn to Ganymédés rapt. 

Stung by such @dht, afar from Latium 

She on the tossing flood those Troians kept, 
Poor remnant, which from Danai had sciap’t 
10 And from Achillés rancor. Many a yéar 


Hunted by Fate, the seas around they roam’d. 


So stark the toil Rome’s families to plant. 





Scarce had they lost the siht of Sicily, 
Joyful, with sail outspred,—their copper keels 


45 Cleaving the foamy brine ; when Jino, still 





29 The Three Fates. 
30 Juno, daughter of Saturn. 


39 Ddual, poetical name of the early Greeks. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “4 NEID.” 301 


Nursing within her brest th’ éternal wound 

Thus ponder’d : “Shall I, baffled in my aim, 

Desist defeated, helpless to avert 

Troy’s king from Italy /—Ay! Fate forbids. 
50 Miht Pallas burn the Argive fleet, and whelm 

Its warriors on the deep, all for the guilt 

And frenzy of ’one man, Oileus’ son ? 

She, lanching from the cloud Jove’s vivid fires 


Their niivy scatter’d, harried All the seas, 


i | 
On 


And him, with brest transpierc’d, outbreathing flame, 
She cauht in whirl of wind, and stik’d on pointed crag. 
While I, who méve majestic, Queen of gods, 

Sister and wife of Jove, with ’one sole race 

From year to rélling year wage fruitless war. 

60 Hencefor@ to Jaino’s pow’r will any bow, 


And supplicant with gifts her Altars crown?” 


Such wrongs uprdolling in her kindled héart, 
Quick to Aidlia, home of massy cloud, 
Birth-issues of mad blast, the goddess came. 

65 Hére Aiolus, the king, in cavern vast 
The struggling winds and hooting storms contréls 
And curbs with chains and prison. Wraéful they, 
With mihty rumbling of the mountain, growl, 
Their bars disdaining. He, with sceptred hand, 


70 Aldft upon a pinnacle en@rén’d, 





50 Argives and Archains—portions of the Greeks—frequently used for the whole. 
52 The lesser ‘‘ Ajax” or Aias of Homer. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL'S “A:NEID.” 


Softens their mettle, moderates their ire, 

Else w! éar8, seas, and the profound of Hev’n, 
Cauht in their rapid fliht, be swept away. 
Fearing such wrack, the Sire omnipotent 
Wall’d them in gloomy caverns, and abov 
Brite masses 6verlaid and mountains hih, 
And niim’d a kiag, who as Himself miht bid, 
Sh¢ by fixt law the reins hild tiht or loose. 
Him Jano thus entreated: “ Aiolus ! 

To thee the Sire of Hev’n and King of Ear@ 
Ha giv’n to soothe or rouse the billowy main. 
A race in feud with me on Tuscan flood 


Now saile@, béaring to Italia’s shore 


Troy and her househéld train of vanquish’d gods. 


Enforce thy gales ; scatter or sink the fleet, 

And with men’s carcases bestud the sea. 

Twice sev’n briht nymfs are mine: fairest of these, 
Deiopeia, paragon of form, 

To thee in wedlock firm will I iinite 

And consecrate as thine. For such desérts 

She shall with thee the circling years wear out 


And by a beutéus offspring make thee sire.” 


To her thus Aiolus: “Thy task it is, 
O Queen, thy wishes to unravel ; mine 
Is, diily to obey, aware that thou 
Winnest for me the héart of Japiter 


And sceptred miht and 4ll my royalty, 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “4: NEID.” 303 
Thou to the feast of gods admittest me 


And sway bestéwest dver cloud and storm.” 


100 He spake, and with his spear-staff struck amain 
The hollow mountain-side. Ordh bursten gate 
As séldiers rush in column, so the gales 
Pour whirling o’er the chimpain. On the sea 


Next settling,—Eurus, Nétus, and the force . 


_ 
=) 
mii 


5 Of squally Africus, the lowest deep 

Upturn, and réll hiige billows to the shore. 

For@with the strain’d ropes creak : man shouts to man. 
Clouds from the Troian eyes snatch hev’n and day 


Sudden, and o’er the flood Niht gloomy broods. 





110 Hih hev’n Ounders, lihtning flashes fast : 

All things around to men bode speedy de®. 

At once céld Grills unnerve Aineias’ lims, 

He moans, and raising épen palms to hev’n,— 

“ Happy, Price happy ye” (he cries) “who éarn’d 
115 A warrior’s de@ before your piirents’ eyes 

Benea@ Troy’s lofty walls! O briivest chief 

Of Danai,—Tydidés! what forvad 


Me by thy mihty arm on Iliac plains. 





To fall, and thére to breathe this spirit away, 
120 Whére by the spear of Péleus’ child o’er@réwn 


104 Eurus (in poetry) prevalently the East Wind, or nearly so; Notus, the South 
Africus, South West, 


118 The Plains of Jlion; as the City of Troas is niimed in Homer. 


120 Achilles, son of Pé#leus, 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “4:NEID.” 
Fierce Hector lie#, and whére hiige of bulk 
Sarpédon ; whére our niital Simois 

Inniimerus adown his current rulls 


Bucklers and helms and corpses of the brave.” 


Amid such outcry stormy Aquilo 
Smites on his sail and lifts the billows hih. 
The oars ar snapt : the vessel sideway turns 
Within the surges: then upon her falls, 
Precipitate, a mountain-heap of wave. 
These on the billiw’s verge hang pois’d; to those 
The yawning brine shéws the hard bottom, vext 
By boiling tide. Nétus o’erhending drives 
Gree ships on rocks,—rocks ambush’d in mid sea,— 
Altars th’ Italians name them,—ridge immense, 
Scirce rising o’er the summit of the flood. 
Oree into shalléws hurried (pitéus siht), 
Eurus enwraps in quagmire, there on reefs 
Stranded, and with a wall of sand beygirt. 
From ’one, which Lycians and Orontés bare, 
Their faifful leader,—in Aineias’ view 
A monster sea down-plunging on the stern 
Washes the master Off, hedlong ; but she, 
Orice by the seething waters twisted round 


Founders ; in mid abyss quick swalléwed up. 





Few, few ar seen, swimming in vasty deep. 





125 Aquilo, in Greek, Boreas, North East wind. 


132 Overtaking, catching. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “A4iNEID.” 
Bucklers of war and planks and costly wares 

Float on the billéws. Next, the storm o’erpow’rs 
Ilioneus’ stout bark and those which héld 

Abas, Achiités brave, Aléthés 6ld, 

And each 6r6h yielding junctiires of the ribs 


And trecherus chinks, lets in th’ unfrendly gush. 


Neptiine meanwhile héard from the wurried sea 
Murmurs confus’d, and felt the storm let loose, 
And currents up-ward suck’d from nether pools. 
Sorely displeas'd, abov the surge he rear’d 
His placid hed to éverlook the deep. 

O’er all the main wide-scatter’d, he behélds 
Aineias’ niivy, and Troy’s sons o’erborne 

By waves and downfal of the lofty sky. 

Nor from her brother wére the wiles and wra 
Of Jiino hid. He summons to his side 

Eurus and Zéfyrus, then thus rebiikes : 

“Doth hewnly bir@, ye winds! such pride instil ? 
Dare ye, without my bidding, to up-heave 
Such mass of waters, mingling Earé and Sky? 
Whom I—but first the billéws must I quell : 

For guilt hére-after dearer shall ye pay. 
Histen your flit, and to your king report 


This mandate. Not to him the trident dred 


170 And empire of the deep abyss ar giv’n, 











162 East and West winds. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “4:NEID.” 


But fall by lot to me. Hiige rocks he hilds, 
Thy mansions, Eurus! thére let Aiolus 
In his 6wn hall disport him glorius, 


And in the winds’ close prison reyn supreme.” 


He spake ; then, quicker than the wurd, allays 
The swollen waters, drives to fliht the train 
Of clouds embattled, and brings back the sun. 
Théreat Kym6oé and Triton strain 
And from sharp reef the vessels heave. Himself 
Uplifting with the trident, cleaves a way 
Or6h the vast quicksands, pacifies the sea, 
And with liht wheels glides o’er the topmost wave. 
As when sedition oft in crowded town 
Haé bliz’d abroad, and senseless hate drives-6n 
Th’ igndble folk ; now stones, now torches fly, 
(For, fury tools supplies), then, if perchance 
Som man for piety and wur@ esteem’d 
Com into view, at once with ears attent 
They stand in silence. Hé, by wurd sedate, 
Softens their bosom, curbs their insolence ; 
So fell th’ upréar of waters, while the Sire 
O’erlooks his briny relms and rides abroad 
Under clear sky, and from auspigius car 


Guides with loose rein his céursers’ happy speed. 


Aineias’ mariners outwearied strive 


The nearest land to reach, and bend their aim 
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198 The harbor of Carfage was celebrated of did, but is too shalléw for our modern 


ships. 








FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “A4iNEID.” 


To Libya’s border. Hére in deep recess 

A harbor find they, whére, with rocky sides, 

A sheltering iland hurls back every wave, 
And drives to sécret creeks the broken surf. 
On either side hiige cliffs: twin peaks to Hev’n 
Shoot up, and under them the waters safe 

Ar hush’d. The landscape waves with forest bouhs 
Aloft, and cists a gloomy shade beléw. 
Fronting héretd, by beetling crags is frim’d 

A grotto haunted by the Nymfs, whérein 
Sweet water rills, and seats of solid rock 

Ar nitiv. Thére no leaky vessels need 
Mooring, nor hooked bite of ancorage. 

Hither Aineias leads, with seven ships 

From all his number gather’d. Then the crews 
Outleaping joyful from their vessels, gain 

The land with longings vehement desir’d, 

And on the sand their lims brine-sodden stow. 
First from a flint Achités struck the spark, 

In dry leaves catching it, and plentéus gave 
Fiiel around and snatch’d the wiking flame. 
The gifts of Cérés by the waters marr’d, 

Tools too of Cérés next, the toil-worn men 
Hand for@ alert, and quick the resciied grain 
Scorch in the fire and crush with massy stone. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL'S “A4:NEID.” 


Meanwhile Aineias climbs aloft and scans 

The mihty deep wide-stretching, if perchance 
An@eus with Phrygian barges tost he see, 

Or Capys and Caicus’ lofty poops. 

No sail in view! but on the shore Oree stags 
\éving appear: behind them long in train 
Folléws the herd and browses o’er the vale. 

Hére halted he: then the swift shafts and béw,— 
Arms which Achiités trusty bare,—he seiz’d 

And first the leaders, béaring hih their heds 
With branchy antlers, léw on éar@ he lays. 

Next on the meaner crowd bis arrows fly, 

Which rout them scudding @réh the leafy groves. 
Nor stays he, till benea# his conquering hand 
Sev’n mihty bodies fall upon the soil, 

Equal in number to his galleys’ tale. 

Théreon the harbour seeks he, and imparts 

This booty to his comrades. Next, the wines, 
Which on Trinacrian shore in well-fill’d jars 

The good Akestis gave as parting boon, 


He shares,—and soothes with wurds their doleful héarts. 


“Comrades! no stringers t6 calamity ! 
Wurse in the past ye suffer’'d : so again 
To new disasters God shall giv an end. 
Ye nih to Skulla’s outrages hav past 


240 Trinacrian, i.e. triangular. Poetical epithet for Sicilian. 
































FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “Ai NEID.” 


Beside her vaults deep-echoing. Trial ye 

Of Cyclopéan rocky dens hav made. 

Recal your courage ; banish fell dismay. 
250 Haply héreafter these distresses too 

In memory may please. Persistent we, 

Or6oh varius chances, diingers manifold, 

To Latin soil press onward, whére the Fates 

Tranquil abodes héld for?. Thére may at length 
255 Troy’s royalty revive. Then firm endiire, 


And save yourselves for glad prosperity.” 


Thus spake he, sdrely care-worn : while his face 
Glistens with hope, his heart hides grief profound. 
His men bestir them for the dainty food. 
260 Stripping the hides, they lay.the inwards bare. 
The flesh, chopt small for roast, some pierce with spits ; 
Others benea@ big cauldrons kindle flame. 
Then streng@ recruit they by the viands rich, 


And, lounging on the grass, with mellow wine ar fill’d. 


Lo 
a 
or 


Hunger thus banish’d and the trays remév’d, 
In long discéurse for comrades lost they sih, 
Doubtful ’twixt hope and fear, whether to deem 
They liv, or meet the wurst, nor longer hear 
Call of their frends, But good Aineias chief 
270 Mourns for Orontés keen ; next too the loss 

Of Amycus, and Lycus’ cruel fate, 
And Gyas and Cloan@us, valiant béth, 





310 FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “dai:NEID.” 


But sorréw found its close, when Jupiter 


From hihest er looking o’er the deep 


bo 
~ 
ii) 


Sail-fluttering, and on lands benea@ him laid 
And shores and peeples wide ; in hev’n supreme 
Paus’d, fixing on the Libyan relms his gaze 
And while such cares his bosom occupy, 
Vénus, with tears bedimming her briht eyes 
280 Sadly accdsted him: “O thou, whdse rile, 
O’er gods alike and men, éternal sways, 
Fierce with the lihtning! what to anger thee 
Ct my Aineias or his ‘Trojans dé, 
By de@ sore ravag’d? men to whdm is clos’d 
285 Because of Italy the wurld entire. 
Siirely twas thy behest, my Sire, that hence, 
As years réll’'d on, from Teucer’s blood recall'd 
Romans héreafter, an imperial race, 
Were bound to rise, whdse Overswaying grasp 
290 All seas, all lands sh‘ compass. What resolve 
q Chiinges thee now? ‘To mé thy promis sooth’d 
The fall of Troy and dire calamity, 
q If fate revers’d w* évil fates repay. 
Yet the same doom relentless now pursues 
295 Men misery-drivn. Mihty King! what end 
Of toils allottest thou? From Troy of late 


Anténor, slipping @réh Achaian foes, 


283. Any very handsome hero was admired by the phrase, ‘“‘ His mother must have 


been a goddess.” See Homer's II. viii. 305, The Greek poets turn’d metaphor into fact. 


Thus Achilles and Aineias each has a goddess mother. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “4: NEID.” 


Safe réfiige found beyond Liburnian relms 

In inmost corner of Illyric bay. 

Him noht forbad Timivus’ fount to stem, 

Whence @r6h nine mouths with rumbling of the hill 
A sea of water bursts in wAll abrupt 

And whelms the champain in its sounding tide. 
Hére hé the city Padova c* found, 

Abodes of Teucri. To the race of Troy 

A name he gave, and Troian arms fixt hih. 

Now tranquil in the lap of peace he rests. 

But wé, thy offspring, destin’d by thy nod 

To mount hih hev’n,—our fleét destroy’d (dire tale) 
Oréh spleen of ’One—betray’d ar we, and kept 

Far from Italia’s coast. Is this the meed 


Of piety ? Dost thus our throne restore ?” 


Smiling on her with countenance that calms 
The sky and storms, the Sire of men and gods 
First sipp’d his dauhter’s lip, then thus replied : 
“O Kuéeréia, spare thy fears: unchiing’d 
Abide to thee thy children’s destinies. 

The promis’t city, wall’d Lavinium, 

Thine eyes shall see, and to the stars alodft 
Magnanimus Aineias shalt thou béar, 
Peer of the gods: undlter’d my resolve.— 


Hé—for to Thee, by care tormented sore, 


298 Liburnia, now Croatia. 
310 ’One, i.e, Juno. 
ee 
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FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “a: NEID.” 


Fate’s deeper sécrets further will I stir,— 

By mihty war in Italy shall crush 

Fierce niitiv peeples and establish law 

By walls encastled ; till in Litium 

Oree summers view his reyn, and winters Gree 
Pass o’er Rutulians to his sway submiss. 
Ascanius, his boy, whd now acquires 

liilus as surnéme (’twas Tlus once, 

While royal fortiine stood in [lion)— 

Shall Girty years grand-circling reyn supreme, 
Then from Lavinium transfer his Grone 

And with hih miht Long Alba fortify. 

Hére for Oree hundred years complete shall kings 
Of Hector’s race preside, till Ilia, 

Priestess and Queen, to Mars, her sécret mate, 
Shall yield twin Offspring at a single bir@. 
Then, proud in tawny wolf’s hide, Rémulus, 

3y she-wolf suckled, shall to pow’r succeed, 
Raise martial walls, and found the Réman name. 
To them no méfure and no time I fix ; 

Sway without bound I grant. Yea, Jano’s self, 
Whé now in wrA@ Sea, Ear, and Hev’n alarms, 
Shall better her resolves, and nurse with me 
Romans, the gownéd folk, lords paramount. 
Such my decree. In register of Time 
On-gliding, shall an éra com, whérein 


Chieftains from 6ld Assaracus deriv’d 








349-351 Assaracus (an iincient king of Troy) carries the mind tc Chaldea 
FGia city of Achilles ; Mycéné, city of Agamemnon: Argos, city of DioméJes. 


and Assyria, 
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354 The poet means Augustus Cesar, then alive, who had been adopted from the Octa- 





FROM THE OPENING OF VIRGIL’S “d4iNEID.” 
Shall make of Féia and Mycéné briht 

Vassals, and éver Argos domineer. 

From Troy, fair source! shall Troian Kaisar spring, 
Whose sway thé Ogean, fame the Stars, shall bound, 
From gréat Tiilus titled Julius. 

Him, laden with the spoils of Eastern relms, 

Thou, free from care, shalt welcome to the sky, 
Som day: hé too by vows shall be invék’d. 

Wars laid aside, the age shall milder grow. 

Antique Fidelity and Vesta then,— 

Quirinus to his brother Rémus join’d, 

Shall rihts award. The dredful gates of War 
With clamps of iron tihtly shall be shut. 

Within brite Rage, on savage wepon @rén’d, 
Knotted by hundred links of brass behind, 


In vain from gory mou@ will horrid growl.” 


This utter’d, Maia’s son from hih he sends 
Kind welcome to prepare for Teucrian folk 
In Car@aginian lands and rising tow’rs, 

Lest Dido, witless of the Fates, forbid 
Admission.—Oréh the vast expanse he flies, 
Oar’d by his wings, and quick on Libyan soil 
Alihts, nor fails his mission to fulfil. 


At ’once the Piines, concordant with the God, 











vian to the Julian family. 


366 Maid’s son, Mercury. 


$73 Piines (i.e., Phoenicians) was the Roman name for the whole Car@aginian confederacy. 
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Harsh #dhts renounce ; and chief, herself the Queen, 
Kind feeling to the sea-worn men admits. 

But good Aineias, Odhtful all the niht, 
So soon as balmy liht is giv’n, goes ford 
Striinge places to explore. Fain w* he learn 
Whither the winds hav borne him ; what abodes 
Of beasts or men they be (for All is wild), 
And to his comrades tidings siire report. 
The fleet benea@ a holléw cliff he hides, 
Within a leafy nook, enclos’d around 
With trees and awful shadows. For@ he steps, 
Achiités dnly by his side. Twé wands 
Arm’d with broad iron, quiver in his hand. 
Him in mid forest did his mother dear 
Confront ; in dress and arms and countenance 
Like Spartan maid or Oriician Amazon, 
Whise steeds in gallop swift the wind outstrip, 
For from her shoulders hung a handy bow 
In huntress’ fashion: by the breeze her hair 
Was freely tost. Niiked her knee, benea@ 
Her fléwing lappets gather’d in a knot. 
“Ho! youés !”—commencing talk, she cries—“ impart, 
If of my sisters any ye hav seen 
This way or that way réving, girded each 


With quiver and with hide of spotted lynx ; 


_Haply in hot pursuit of foaming boar.” 


So Vénus spake, and Vénus’ son replied : 
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None of thy sisters hav by mé been seen, 
Or héard, O—héw may I address thee? Maid? 
Not mortal is thy face, nor do@ thy voice 
Proclaim thee hiiman. Sure! a Goddess thou, 
405 Sister of Phoebus haply, or in race 
A Nymf. Whate’er thou art, be blest, 
And pity our distresses. Teach us first 
Beneaé what sky, in what abodes of Eard, 
Alike of men and pliices ignorant, 
410 We wander, hither-tést on mihty waves 
And driv’n by winds. On Altar hih to thee, 


Slain by my hand, shall many a victim fall.” 


To him then Vénus: “Siirely not to me 





Deem I such honor diie. We maids of Tyre 

415 Ar wont with quiver at the back to ride 

While purple boots hih case the nether lims. 

Tyre and Agénor’s peeple hére upraise 

A Piinic royalty. The lands ar claim’d 
By Libyans, a rice untam’d in war. 

420 But Dido, Tyrian offspring, hélds the sway, 
Shunning her brother. Leng@y wére the tale, 
Complex the maze of guilt. The chief events 
Lihtly I touch, Her spouse Sychaius was, 


In bread@ of acres richest of his peers 


— 
bo 
or 


And lov’d intensely by the hapless wife. 


To him her father by first auspices 


426 First wedding with augurs in attendance. 
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Gave her as virgin bride. But 6ver Tyre 
Pygmiilion her brother kingship held, 

A man before All others hiige in guilt. 

Betwixt the tw6 came Frenzy. Impius hé, 
Blinded by lust of géld, with stel@y blade 
Before the altar stabs him unaware, 

Reckless to wound his sister’s héart. The deed 


Long he conceal’d ; and forging miiny a lie 


) With vain hope cheated he the love-sick wife. 


But in her dreams the image of her lord 
Unburied coms, raising its pallid face 

Marvel of wée, and 4ll the crime lays bare, 

The murderus Altar and the mangled brest. 
Then urges hé in sudden speed to quit 

Her nitiv land ; and, aidful to her fliht, 
Tréfures of géld and silver, weiht untéld, 
Beneaé the soil deep buried, hé reveals. 

Then Dido, goaded by the vifion, plans 

Voyage and comrades. Whémso keen alarm 
Or fierce abhorrence of the tyrant méves, 

These join her. Galleys they pick up, whate’er 
Redy is found, and lade with géld. The wel?, 
For which Pygmiilion hanker’d, o’er the deep 
Is carried : such emprize a Woman leads, 

The spot they reach’d, where mihty ramparts now 


Of rising Car@age shall thine eyes behéld. 


Land too they boht,—how much a hide of bill 
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Miht compass : Bursa therefor cail’d they it. 
But ye! whé ar ye? from what région com, 
And whither tend ye?” . . . To such questions he 
With sih and deepdrawn utterance replied : 
“If from the first, O goddess! I retrace 

The annals of our toil, and thou to hear 
Hay léifiire—surely o’er Olympus hih 

The star of Eve will sooner close the day. 
From angient Troy (if haply to your ears 
Riimor of Troy hav reach’d) o’er diverse seas 
A random tempest cast us hére adrift 

On Libyan border. I Aineias am, 

Hih of repiite and pius, whé with mé 

My Larés carry, resciied from the foe. 

My angient country Italy I seek : 

My pedigree I trace to hihest Jove. 

With twenty galleys on the Phrygian deep 
I ventiir’d, trusting to responses hih, 

My goddess mother guiding. Sciircely now 
D6 sev’n remain by storm and billéws torn. 
Hére All unknéwn and needy, doom’d am I 
Ordh Libyan wilderness to roam at large, 


From Europe and from Asia driv’n aloof.” 


Such plaint no longer miht his mother béar, 


But interposing, thus his grief assuaged. 





454 Probably Busra, i.e., Bozra of our Hebrew,—a stronghold. 
467 Lares, gods of the hearth or home. 
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“ Whée’er thou art, that now this Tyrian seat 
Approachest, not unfivor’d by the gods, 

Thou vital air inhiilest. Forward go, 

And on the royal @reshold shéw thyself. 

Thy fleet and comrades by reverse of gale 
Announce I wafted safe, unless in vain 

My erring parents tauht me augury. 

Lo! yon twelve swans in troop exultant, whém 
Jove’s bird down-gliding from hih wx@er scar’d 
In pen sky ; but now in leng@y train 

Som upon éar@ aliht, som hover near. 

As these, returning, sport with whirring wings, 
Circle in flock and scream responsivly, 

So of thy sailor-lads and galleys, som 

The port have reach’d, and som sail proudly in. 


Onward ! and folléw whére the pa? may lead.” 


Speaking, she turn’d away, with résy neck 
Resplendent, From her crown ambrosial hair 
Shed hev’nly édor: to the feet beléw 
Her raiment stream’d, the while her gait reveal’d 
The genuin goddess. He his mother knew, 

And with remonstrance her departiire plain’d. 
“Ah! why so often mockest thou thy son 

In false disguises? Cruel too art thou. 

Why thus forbiddest hand in hand to join, 


And loving wurds to utter and recéive ?” 


Thus chiding, tow’rd the walls he forward steps. 
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Them, as they mév’d, did Vénus screen in mist, 

Abundant shedd around, that non miht see 

Or touch them, or delays contrive, or ask 

What causes broht them. Sui aloft departs 
510 Joyful, to Piiphos borne, her dwn abodes ; 

Whére stand her hundred altars, and her shrine 

Reeks with Sabaean fiimes and garlands fresh. 

Meanwhile, directed by the pa@, they march.— 


A hill’s brdad mass abov the city hangs, 


or 
_ 
or 


And verpeers the castles: this they climb. 

The prince admires the buildings, whilom huts ; 
Admires the gates, the noise, the streets well-pav'd. 
Eager the Tyrians hiisten. Ramparts sim 


Mark out, and plan a fortress ; massy stones 


or 
bo 
Oo 


Up the ascént they heave. For men’s abode 
Som fix a spot and close it with a trench. 
Som bisied ar, judges and magistriites 

And sénitors august, by vote to choose ; 


Docks som ar scooping: som for @éiters 


co 
bo 
| 


Lay deep foundiitions, and from cliffs hew out 


Tall pillars, ornaments of fiitiire scénes. 


As in new summer @réh the flowery field 
The sun to éarnest labor calls the bees, 
When first the young brood swarms, or when they pack 


530 The liquid honey and distend the cells ; 





512 Frankincense of Sheba. 
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They burdens béar alternate, or in ranks 
Serried expel the drones, igndble folk ; 
The wurk ferments ; fragrant the honey breathes : 
“O happy ye, whdse wills alrédy rise,” 
535 Aineias moans, and to the city’s tops 
His eye uplifts: then in @ick haze begirt, 
He passes (striinge to tell) amid the folk, 


Lost in the crowd ; seeing and yet unseen. 


In the mid city rose a grove, of shade 
540 Delihtful ; whére, by gales and billows tost 
The Piines on first arrival dug from éarO— 
Omen of good, by royal Jino shéwn— 


A horse’s hed, téken of brilliant wars, 





And food @hréh iiges to their race assiir’d. 

545 Hére Tyrian Dido w* to Jano rear 
An ample shrine with gifts and statiie rich. 
Brazen the @reshild-steps ; with brass the beams 
Were clamp’d; on briizen hinges creak’d the déors. 
First in this grove a novel siht allay’d 

550 Aineias’ fears and gave him bélder trust 
Of safety, and good hope mid évil lot. 
For while, the Queen awaiting, he surveys 
Whate’er the temple holds, and wondering cons 


The artist’s skill, the city’s fiitiire lot. 


or 
>) | 
ou 


Pictiir’'d he sees the feats at Ilion 
In war now briited @réh the wurld entire. 


Priam and Atreus’ sons and fierce to bo0 
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Achillés, hére ar shéwn. Then tearful hé 
Says: “ What abodes, Achités, under hev’n 
Know not our toil? See Priam! éven hére 
Is paid diie meed to Virtue. Hiiman wée 
Toches the séul, and tears responsiv start. 

Fear not! som sifety @rdh our fame will com.” 
Thus speaking, he on empty colors feeds 

His moaning héart, the while a flood of grief 
Waters his cheek : for on the wall he sees 

How, warring around Troy, th’ Achaians fled 
By Troians chis’d ; but these, repuls’d in turn, 
Crested Achillés in his car pursiies. 

Hard by,—the tents of Rhésus snowy-white 

Too well he knéws, which, in first sleep betray’d, 
Tydidés stain’d with gory massacre, 

And drives the céursers to his camp, before 
Troy’s pasture or Troy’s river they may taste. 
Another tablet pictiires Triilus 

Ill match’d against Achillés, Hapless boy! 

His shield is dropt : he hangs behind the car, 
Borne by the fleeing steeds, yet hdlds the reins, 
Face upward : hed and hair on éar@ ar dragg’d : 
A spear inverted writes upon the dust.— 
Elsewhere to hostile Pallas’ fane the dames 

Of [lion, with hair dishevell’d, béar 


A veil foot-reaching. Supplicant and sad, 





572 The text has vastabat, but the pictiire seems to need vastdrat. 
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They beat their brests for mercy ; but her eyes 
Averse the goddess fixes on the ground.— 
Aéhillés Orice around the wills of Troy 

Ha? Hector’s body dragg’d, and now for géld 
Will sell it lifeless. Limn’d too fai@fully, 

The spoils, the car, the image of his frend 

And Priam vainly stretching hands unarm’d, 
O’ercame Aineias. Bitterly he groans, 
Himself too sees he fihting in the van 

And Eastern troops and dusky Memnon’s arms. 
Fierce in the Grong Pen@esileia leads 

The bands of Amazons with moony targe. 

Géld belts one pap confine. The warrior maid 


Dares ardent to conflict with warring men. 


With blank amizement riveted, in gaze 
Unchiing’d, the Dardan chief admires the scene. 
Meanwhile queen Dido, @rong’d by you@ful gards, 
Fairest of wimen, to the temple mév’d. 

Such on Eurétas’ banks or Kyn@us’ ridge 
Diana mid her mountain nymfs is seen, 
Training their dances. They, from every side 
By hundreds clustering, her pa attend. 

Upon her shoulder she the quiver béars, 

And, as she steps, outpeers the hev’nly-band. 


Joy Ordh Laténa’s silent bosom @rills. 


599 A Dardan and a Troian probably differed no more than a Yorkist and a Lancas- 


trian prince. 


608 Laténa, mother of Didna. 
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Such then was Dido: joyful in the crowd, 

She guides her wurks and kingdoms yet to be. 
Then in mid nave upon a lofty @rone 

Within the portals, girt by arms, she sits. 
Awards she givs and édicts ; diities just 

In wurks assigns, or portions them by lot. 
Sudden Aineias sees in-Oronging com 

An@eus, Sergestus and Cloan@us brave, 

And other Troians, whém tornados dark 

Had scatter’d, hurling them to shores afar.— 
Awe-struck he stands : Achités too is pierc’d 
With joy and fear. But, longing hand with hand 
To clasp,—®@roh strangeness of events they pause, 
Dissembling. Hid in holléw mist, they guess, 
Whit chances siv’d them? Whére the fleet they leave ? 
Why hither com they? for from every ship 

Sped chésen men, offence to deprecate 

Submissiv, and with hum the temple soht. 

They enter, and when leave to speak is gain’d, 
Calmly the tall Ilioneus began : 

“O queen! allow’d by Jove new relms to found 
And curb by justice tribes untractable, 

We, helpless Troians, victims of the sea, 

Pray thee,—from fire inhiiman save our ships. 
Pity a pius band and léarn our case 

More closely. Not to ravage Libyan homes 


Com we steel-arm’d, nor cattle to the shore 
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Drive we as captur’d spoil. To vanquish’d men 
Not such the spirit elate nor pride of miht, 

An incient land thére is, by Graii called 
Hespéria, strong in arms and rich of soil. 
Oenotrians were its tillers ; now (we hear) 

Giv’n from som chief, its name is [Taxy. 

Hither our céurse was steer'd, when sudden rose 
Stormful Orion o’er the swelling flood. 

His squalls perverse and waves with hih-flung surf, 
Driving to shoals unseen, mid bars of rock, 

Our niivy scatter’d @réhly. Now, behold! 

We, scanty number, to your shores hav swum. 
What race, what land the barbarous rile allows 
Which warns us off the hospitable sand ? 

War Orétens, if the outmost edge we toch. 

If ye mankind despise and mortal arms, 

Yet Gods (be siire! ) remember Riht and Wrong. 
Our king Aineias was. Not ‘one more just, 
More pius knéw we, nor in arms more tried. 
Him if the Fiites preserve,—if still he feed 

On breeze from hev’n, nor yet in criel shades 
Lie prostrate, never wilt thou rue the deed, 

If foremost thou befriend him. Sicily 


Haé@ cities on her soil with acres brdad 





646 I join penitus dispulit, till I ltarn somthing better. 
647 Swum; their only way of landing. See v. 650. 


657 Yet rite it shedid/ This is the sad funereal incurable blot in the poem. 
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And fimed Akestis, sprung of Troian blood. 
Our shatter’d fleet allow us up to haul, 

Spars from the woods to hew and oars strap on. 
If we recover king and comrades, then 
For@with to Italy and Litium 

Take we our course. If riin’d ar our plaas, 

If thee, gréat Father of our tribe! the deep 

Of Libya hélds, nor of ulus hope 


Longer remains, then to Siciinian strand 


Return we, whence we came. Thére safe abodes 


Good King Akestis 6pen hilds to us.” 


He spike, and all his comrades buzz’d assént. 
Dido brief answer gave, with downcast eye: 
“Troians! from fear and care your héarts relieve. 
Hard times, new royalty, compél of me 
Stern orders and wide gard of my frontier. 

Troy’s city and Aineias’ néble folk,— 

Whé knéws them not? The men, and their exploits, 
And springs of war far-reaching? Héarts so dull 
Not in us Piines ar born, nor yokes the sun 

His steeds so distant from our Tyrian town. 

Whether ye seek Hespéria’s wide domains 

Or Eryx and Akestis’ royal seat, 

Garded and well provided shall ye go. 





667 The Siciini wére an Iberian (Basque) people, whé dwelt in Sicily éarlicr than the 


682 Eryx, a mountain of Sicily éverlooking Drepanum, now Trapani. 
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Or wish ye rather hére with mé to stay ? 

This city shall be yours. Haul up your ships: 
Troian and Tyrian équal rihts shall héld. 

W* that your king Aineias hére wére com, 
Driv’n by the sime rufh wind! Along the coast 
Spies will I send, and bid them to explore 

The furthest bounds of Libya, if perchance 


In woods or town he wander, cast ashore.” 


Stirr’d by such wurds, alike Achiités briive 
And sire Aineias long the cloud to burst. 
Achités éarlier speaks: “O goddess-born ! 
What purpos in thy mind arise? now ? 

All safe but One thou séest,—men and ships : 
That ’One beheld we swalléw’d in mid-sea: 
The rest accords with all thy mother said.” 
Sciirce had he utter’d this, when 4ll around 
The cloud is melted into liquid air. 

Aineias stands, refulgent in pure liht, 

God-like of face and shape. With comely hair 
Vénus her son had deck’d, and o’er his eyes 
Breath’d glory blithe, with roseate light of yéué. 
Such grace on ivory the skilful hand 

May lavish; such, whére haply yelléw géld 
Silver enfriimes or Parian marble pure. 
Addressing then the queen and 4ll around, 


He unexpected speaks: “The man ye seek, 


707 Milk-white marble. 
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710 Behéld him in your presence ; chief of Troy, 
Aineias, rescued from your Libyan waves, 
O thou, from whém aléne is pity heard 
For Troy’s atrécius woes! Queen! whé, with ds 


Of all bereft,—mere remnant siv’d from war,— 


~“ 
— 
ou 


By sea and land in countless misery spent,— 
Willest thy city and thy home to share ; 
Dido! just thanks to pay, no pow’r hav we, 
Nor other Dardans scatter’d @rdh the wurld. 


To thee may Gods who watch o’er Piety 


ca | 
bo 
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Bring fit reward, if Justice anywhére 
And upriht Conscience trie existence hold. 


What iige so blessed giive thee to the wurld? 





With such a child what must the parents be? 


While rivers seek the sea ; while on the hills 


~I 
bo 
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The shadéws play ; while stars the ether feeds ; 
Alway thy honor, name and praise shall liv, 
Whatever countries claim me.” Thus he spake 
Then with the riht hand clasps Ilioneus, 
Sergestus with the left ; next Gyas brave 


730 And brave Cloan@us, and the rest in turn. 


The héré’s presence struck queen Dido miite, 
Next, his disasters ; but at leng@ she spake : 
“What fate calamitus pursiies thee thus? 


What force has @rust thee on our criel shore ? 


~I 
) 
or 


Art thou Aineias, whém, beside the wave 


Of brilliant Simois, sweet Vénus bare, 
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Dardan Anchises’ child? so ran the tale. 

In soo? remember I that Teucer came 

Whilom to Sidon, from his father’s home 
Expell’d. By help of Bélus new abodes 

He hop’d to win. Bélus, my sire, just then 
Victorius held rich Cyprus in his pow’r. 

From Teucer’s mou@ Troy’s éver@réw I léarnt, 
Thy name with others, and th’ Achaian kings. 
He, late your foe, hih praise to Troians gave, 
And from a Troian Teucer claim’d descent. 
Beneaé our roofs then, young men! réfiige take 
Mé too, like Fortune wrack’d with many a toil, 
Yet on this land ha@ planted me at leng@. 


Not striinge to wée, I léarn the wée-begodne to aid.” 


After such wurds she to the palace leads 
Aineias, and in sacred céurt commands 
That honors to the gods be diily paid ; 
Nor less meanwhile seuds for his comrades’ cheer 
Gifts to the shore, joy of the festiv day, 
Fat lams a hundred with their dams ; of swine 
A hundred bristling chines, and twenty bills. 
The inner rooms are royally array’d 
Splendid and dainty, fit for banquet hih. 
Cloé@ rich with crimson, artful wurk, is seen : 
Hiige silver on the board and carvéd géld 
Whére brave exploits of iincient sires are triic’d 


In long succession from the niition’s bir#. 
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Aineias, anxius with paternal love, 
Sends back in speed Achiités to his son, 
To tell the news and bring the boy himself : 
On Axim is fix’d all the fond parent’s care. 
Gifts also, resciied from expiring Troy, 
He bids him to bring up ;—a mantle stiff 
With figur’d géld and veil with yellow leaves 
Wéoven around, which Argive Helen wore, 
Her mother Léda’s gift riht marvellus. 
These Helen carried off, when she to Troy 
Voyage w* take for unpermitted lov. 
Besides, a scepter, which Ilioné, 
King Priam’s eldest dauhter, bare of old: 
A necklace too of péarl, and diadem 
Of géld, with jewels rich. Commission’d thus, 


Achiatés sped him to the Troian ships. 




















RAMESES THE GREAT. 


A fac-simile from the Temple at Karnac. 


FROM LONDON TO LUXOR. 
BY THOMAS KAY. 


MONG the many changes which the whirligig of time 

produces on the face of the earth, the present century 

has seen that migratory instinct, which characterises some 

of our winged animals, extended unto man, the featherless 
biped. 

When the symposium of Yuletide and its consequent 
festivities have passed away, and one has become tired even 
of club dinners; when February opens with dull, damp, 
depressing influences, and it is chronicled that for a whole 
week not one ray of sunshine has gleamed to cheer the 
hearts of the dwellers in this northern clime; then it is 
that instinct begins to assert its sway, and knowledge 
beckons us towards the sun which has ceased to shine in 
England ; and, throwing care to the winds, we speed on the 
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wings of a locomotive away through London, Brussels, and 
Bale, and are deposited by “the margin of fair Zurich’s 
waters,” where bright, crisp snow frosts the landscape and 
a falling barometer presages an increase of clothirg for the 
earth, a double garment of virgin purity—snow upon the 
land and mountains—Ossa piled on Pelion. 

Afraid of being imprisoned in Switzerland’s white swad- 
dling clothes, we speed along the valley past the Rigi with 
its empty hotels standing, like monuments on its Kulm 
over the tombs of past feasts and of forgotten tourists. 

We rush past frozen lakes and through dense forests of 
pine trees; we plunge into the ravines, past desolate- 
looking wooden villages, where the inhabitants hibernate 
by the ingle nook, like bears torpid in their caves, living on 
their accumulated autumnal fatness. We note that the 
débris of avalanches, at the base of precipitous cliffs, is 
already veiled by the covering of last night’s snow; gloomy 
clouds hide the mountain tops and envelop the forest-clad 
heights; little churches stand crested on islet knolls in the 
valley, and the untrodden snow marks the snake-like line 
of the almost disused highway. The Devil’s Bridge, 
immortalised by Turner, spans the torrent stream, now 
blocked by ice and snow, and it is with a sense of relief 
that we plunge into the stony heart of the mountain, 
ascending the spiral line, which is even more wonderful 
in the science of its construction than the St. Gothard 
tunnel which we are approaching. A little church, stand- 
ing in its own God’s acre in the midst of the valley, disap- 
pears from view as we enter, and as we emerge into day- 
light, thinking ourselves at least three miles away, we see 
again from the ledge on the cliff that same little church. 
Once more we disappear and re-emerge, with a like result, 
for the same view repeats itself; the little church, however, 
has diminished proportionately to the distance we have 
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gained in altitude. As Goschenin comes into sight, the 
sun gleams for the first time on the mountain top as on 
molten silver, and the strong blue of the empyrean wel- 
comes us with a smiling promise of sunshine in Italy. 

We cross the Alps just in time, for avalanches fall the 
next day, stopping the traffic, and occasioning the loss of 
many lives. The storms which followed immediately 
afterwards completely swept away the Devil’s Bridge, 
and utterly destroyed the structure erected with so much 
skill and cunning by Abbot Giraldus, of Einsiedel, accord- 
ing to the story told by Longfellow in the “Golden 
Legend.” 

The sun-promise is realised. As we rush down by Airola 
and Biasca, the landscape effects are marvellous, and the 
light and shade of wonderful colour, varying at every turn, 
continually brings before us pictures new in beauty and 
form. These, so welcome to our jaded eyes, are absorbed 
with the enthusiasm of slaves emancipated from the mono- 
tony of our dark northern greys and the dull street 
perspectives of Lancashire towns. 

Leaving the rails, we coast in a steamer the northern 
side of the Lake Lugano, and then cross to Lake Como. 
In the evening we steam to Lecco, and take train to Ber- 
gamo, where we spend a peaceful day about the old citadel 
with its grand gateway, and from its height see the plains 
of Lombardy lit up with sunshine, a sea of verdure sinking 
miles away into the vague mists of the horizon. We next 
proceed to Brescia and Verona. We perform a pilgrimage, 
as in duty bound, to the House of the Capulets, in honour 
of our great English dramatist and the luckless lovers, 
Romeo and Juliet, whom he immortalised. It is yet a long 
cry to Thebes and the Nile, so we pass Venice in carnival 
time, and speed down the Adriatic, losing its white palaces 
in the snow-covered Alps which bound the horizon. 
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We duly arrive at Alexandria, and proceed to Cairo. 
The mixed Levantine population of Alexandria gives little 
idea of the Haroun el Raschid element, which is the charm 
of life in Cairo, and e’en of it 1 must lament. The glory of 
Cairo is departing—the waves of the nineteenth century, 
saturated with its so-called civilisation, are sweeping away 
the light footprints left by Eastern poetry upon the sunny, 
picturesque old city. Donkeys, as a means of locomotion 
for passengers, are ceasing to be used in Alexandria, in 
consequence of its newly-paved streets, and so is it likely 
soon to be the case in Cairo. The pariah dogs—the 
city scavengers—have succumbed to an edict by the 
Khedive for their destruction; the Nubian outrunner, 
preceding the carriages of the nobility, is now seen before 
the European parvenu or the wealthy tourist ; houses of 
most quaint and picturesque architecture give way in their 
decrepitude to widened streets with arcades, as much alike 
to one another as the avenues of Paris, or, to degrade the 
comparison, as a row of Lancashire cottages. But still in 
the crowded dusty bazaars, with ragged screens floating in 
mid-air, and partially veiling the brilliant sunshine, which 
darts through the rent canvas and open spaces on to shim- 
mering silver and gold and tawdry tinsel and glass, on 
to the rude coiouring of mosques and doorways, and the 
many-complexioned people in many-tinted clothing, there 
are quiet corners where quaint bits of architecture, carved 
lintels, and curiously-wrought window screens, delight the 
observer. The spacious mosques have fine interiors, with 
interesting arabesques, and the courtyards of Saracenic 
houses possess curious old wells, and portals closed by 
embroidered curtains, or long, richly-wrought hangings, 
from the northern frontiers of Persia. 

It is difficult to walk through these long, narrow ways 
without feeling dazed by such a wealth of artistic subjects ; 
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the mind can neither grasp nor realise its surroundings. It 
is as though one were intoxicated with the most tempting 
and luscious wines. The clamour and movement seem 
incessant. It is the clamour and movement of a people 
who might have descended from another planet, so strangely 
do they present themselves to English eyes. This is how it 
may be seen to-day. How long it will take, so to say, to 
“improve” its present picturesque beauty off the face of 
the earth one knows not. We hope it will be long before 
the few, but lovely, traces of a past artistic greatness will 
succumb to the utilitarian haste of the transition stage, 
which is now creating tree-planted boulevards, great squares, 
and large mansions in its midst. 

The journey to the Pyramids reminds one of the man 
who proposed going to one of the Poles so as to be able to 
translate himself into the far distant ages of the past by 
the simple process of walking round it from west to 
east, and thus going back upon the footsteps of Time. 
In a like manner I feel that the ascent to the base 
of the great pyramid of Ghizeh takes one back to 
the workmanship of a people who toiled at this enormous 
edifice four or five thousand years ago. One can 
feel the polished stones as finished by their hands, 
and be in touch with their work. We stand at the base of 
this enormous pile, on the north side, and descend into the 
excavation which has been made into the crumbled débris 
surrounding it, in order to see the portion of its smooth, 
white surface, which formerly covered the whole, up to its 
very pinnacle. With a geological instinct, one naturally 
begins to pull out the broken pieces of rock which have 
been slowly falling from its sides for thousands of years, and, 
attracted by one piece of stone of a different colour to the 
rest, it is found to be a fine museum specimen of the num- 
militic limestone. Now the other stones not being of the 
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same class, although, doubtless, of the same order, this 
discovery points to the fact that this piece of stone must 
have been brought to the place by some vendor of curiosi- 
ties long before the débris had accumulated over it, and it 
is worthy of attention, not simply as a geological curiosity, 
but as showing that in very ancient times, perhaps when 
Herodotus visited this place, a trade was carried on in 
natural history specimens, even as it is now. 

This pyramid, the first seen by the European traveller 
on entering Egypt, is also the largest, and one of the mest 
ancient. We approach it from Cairo in a westerly direc- 
tion, and if we could travel on past it, we should have a 
journey before us of 3,000 miles of absolute desert, which 
would be stayed only on the shores of the broad Atlantic 
Ocean. The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh stands, then, a 
monument, a mausoleum, or a tomb on the threshold of 
the greatest desert on the face of the globe, on the imme- 
diate confines of a vast solitude devoid both of water and 
of life, and is a fit emblem of that eternity “from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” 

We descend to the Sphinx, which is still “gazing with 
eternal eyes o’er the Egyptian plain ”— inscrutable, impas- 
sive, majestic—awful as destiny—the presiding spirit of 
the tombs and the desert regions which lie beyond! It 
faces the rising sun each morn, calmly seated at the entrance 
to the great Cemetery of ancient Egypt, as if to teach the 
one principle of religion—‘‘ out of corruption comes incor- 
ruption,” and out of death the resurrection from the dead 
and life everlasting. Such is Kephra, the god of revivica- 
tion. It is cut out of the living stone—a human-headed 
lion, signifying strength and intellect. Deep in the abyss 
between the paws of the lion is exposed the sculptured 
stone containing the prayer of Kephra to Thotmes the 
Fourth. Kephra appeared to the Pharaoh in a dream, as he 
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was sleeping in the shadow of the Sphinx, and asked that 
“the sand of the desert in which he had his existence 
should be removed from him,” and to-day his prayer is 
granted, for his outstretched limbs are bare to heaven. 
The contemplation and sketching of this magnificent monu- 
ment occupy us until the waning sun recalls us to Cairo. 

Another day we spend at Saccara, the great necropolis 
of ancient Memphis. We look in vain for its city amidst 
the palm groves and mud huts of the fellaheen. Father 
Nile has clay-washed the land for so many ages since 
Memphis flourished, that one must dig deep into the earth 
to find the foundations of its lost temples and palaces. Its 
design is obliterated, as the carvings and frescoes of our 
churches were by repeated whitewashings of Puritan zealots, 
but the hand of old Nile has been longer at it. We have 
great reason to value this activity of Father Nile, because 
it has preserved many valuable and very important artistic 
treasures from the iconoclastic spirit which has been as 
strong in the Mohammedan as in the Vandals of old, and 
in the Reformers of later ages. Everything approachable— 
graven images of great kings, Pharaohs, high priests, gods 
and goddesses—has been ruthlessly disfigured. There is 
no Dowing the knee to Baal, or the graving of images in the 
likeness of any earthly thing, in the religion of the Moslem. 
Two statues of Rameses the Second, nobly featured and 
exquisitely wrought, which have been so preserved, are all 
that we can see at Memphis. 

We pass on donkeys along the raised dykes which border 
the fruitful plain for about two miles from the station of 
Badrisheen, until we come to the desert lands where water 
is not, and ascend the bluff hillsides, past a deserted 
village, of which the mud huts, crumbled into rich black 
earth, are being conveyed on camels to fertilise the low- 
lands. Approaching the great step pyramid of Saccara, a 
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deep pit yawns by the side of the path, and, gazing down 
into it, we see a square hole like a pit shaft, about fifty feet 
deep, cut out of the limestone rock, with openings in tiers 
at the sides, where sarcophagi rested, the sepulchre of some 
noble family of a far-off time. Around the great pyramid 
are numerous smaller ones, and past these is the house 
built by Marietta, the great explorer of this most ancient 
cemetery, which, he says, is four miles long, and at places 
nearly a mile wide. Isolated and’remote, the house looks 
over the vast desert, which is a rolling expanse of desolation 
and of dread to the traveller. We descend to the Sera- 
peum, the tombs of the Apis Bulls, where gigantic polished 
and incised granite coffers, of 60 tons weight each, held the 
sacred bulls of a past and gone superstition. We pass 
through the maze of underground passages and recesses, 
where they lie, and one cannot but think that if a priest- 
hood could make people believe in the sacred character of 
these beasts, and cause grown men to spend princely fortunes 
in order to bury them, that it must be very easy, in the 
name of religion, to make men believe any crude or coarse 
idea which possesses a mystery above their comprehension. 
The devolution of this religion, however, seems to teach us 
many things, one of which is, that it commenced with the 
idea of a god—the almighty, the invisible, Amen—with the 
head of the State as his high priest and the head of the 
house as his patriarch. Then were temples erected, and 
an order of priesthood arose which invented symbols and 
images, and initiated sacrifices and propitiations and oracles, 
with the taking of perquisites, the instituting of claims, 
the commanding of obedience, and so priestcraft debased 
the beauty of holiness until it became the pernicious system 
which stank in the nostrils of heaven and of earth, and so 
was hurled to destruction. I feel that in the Apis Tombs 
of ancient Memphis we are looking into the grave of its 
rottenness. 
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A more pleasing tomb, however, is the one of Thi. Thi 
was a grandee of ancient Egypt, who flourished more than 
4,500 years ago, and whose sculptured image, taken from 
this very place, now stands in the Boulak Museum, 
almost as perfect as when first carved from life out 
of its native wood. Thi was Lord Chamberlain, privy 
councillor, president of the gate of the palace, secret 
counsellor for the execution of the Royal commands, 
president of the Royal works and the department of 
writing to the Royal race of Memphis, of whom were 
Ra-nefer-ar-Ka, Ra-en-aser, and Kaka, who were of the 
fifth dynasty, and, roundly speaking, they flourished 
a thousand years before Joseph was sold into Egyptian 
bondage. This mausoleum was erected of beautiful white 
limestone on the naked rock which covered the shaft of the 
sepulchre. The sands of the desert have drifted over 
it, as they have over many others, and so have kindly 
preserved them for our inspection. The internal walls are 
delicately and beautifully carved with illustrations of 
all the arts, religious rites and ceremonies, sporting scenes 
both by flood and field, agriculture in every phase, 
shipbuilding, domestic employments, fowls of the air, fish 
of the sea, beasts of the river, and denizens of the earth. 
So carefully executed are they that they,are comprehen- 
sible to the meanest mind, and this we can hardly say is 
the case with many of the new decorations of our grand 
town halls, which require a guide book to explain them. 
I say this without intending any disrespect to the artists of 
to-day, and yet I believe that many of our nineteenth 
century decorative painters might go to school to learn 
faithfulness of drawing and accuracy of delineation, with 
picturesqueness of grouping, from the men who designed, 
chiselled, and painted for this patron of art, who dwelt in 
the land of Egypt about the time that Abraham came from 
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Ur of the Chaldees. Solomon wisely said, “There is no 
new thing under the sun,” and when I hear and read the 
silly talk of artists and art writers at the present day upon 
a simple subtle shade of colour, which is probably an acci- 
dental production, and see their rhapsodies, and nocturnes, 
and dreams, and things, I would say, ‘‘Go to your aunt, you 
sluggard, or to your wnecle, and pawn anything you may 
have of value to obtain that which will take you to the 
tomb of Thi, a few miles south of Cairo, that you may weep, 
like Rachel, over what you have not, and lament that 
modern art has led you to dismiss imperishable form, with 
shadows in natural relief, for fading tones and perishable 
colour.” 

There are various ways of ascending the Nile from Cairo. 
One may go by Dahabeah, slowly and lazily, wasting days 
and days in monotonous journeyings, which, by one to 
whom time is of no object, is to be preferred; or he may 
go by the steamers inaugurated by the great personal con- 
ductor either from Cairo direct or, by taking the train, he 
may join the steamer at Assiout. Either way, however, 
has this defect, that it is very costly, and limits the freedom 
of the traveller to the specified time of the excursion. The 
way we adopt is to travel by rail to Assiout, the railway 
terminus southwards, and thence proceed by the post boat, 
which goes two or three times a week, stopping at any 
place, at our own sweet will, for as long a time as we wish, 
and at a very much less cost. Early in the morning we 
drive from Cairo to the railway station, the landscape being 
obscured by the thick mist of the morning dew as we cross 
the Nile bridge into the open country along the raised 
banks. These raised roads radiate to the western villages 
across the fertile fields, which are enriched annually by the 
Nile inundations, and which lie many feet below them. 
The roads are lined on each side by many-branched acacias 
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with dense foliage, which form a canopy against the sun’s 
rays and admit the breezes which sweep across the plains. 
Hundreds of camels and asses, laden with green fodder, 
are met, wending their way towards Cairo. 

The railway carriage is open end to end, and filled with 
a motley crowd—a Frenchman, with attendants and dogs, 
is out for a day’s shooting—natives tell their beads in 
lieu of prayer—dragomen talk incessantly to each other 
and to the natives; and off we go, with the Nile to the 
left and the green fields stretching up to the desert hills 
on our right. One cannot but feel ashamed of adopting 
the means which nineteenth century science affords in this 
classic domain, in the presence of the father of waters—old 
Nile. He offers to us his buoyant breast and a smooth 
carriage for our journey, with no noise but the songs of the 
boatmen, no dust but from a raging wind sweeping across 
the desert. Old Father Nile, however, is speedily revenged 
upon us for our desecration of his land, for the dust rises 
from the track and penetrates every crevice and cranny of 
the carriage, our clothing and ourselves, and this we 
endure the whole day through. Peer and peasant are alike 
subject to the same infliction, and it is a case of simple 
endurance for ten hours, beguiled by strange scenes at road- 
side stations of blue-clad villagers, hideous beggars, and 
boys who sell water and oranges. Black-veiled women 
squat on their haunches and sell black-looking muffins, 
baked with the curious fuel they employ, and very good we 
find them ; young girls sell young pigeons, which are carried 
by the wings, following the custom of 4,000 years ago, as 
we saw in the tomb of Thi. 

We are all the time speeding along the great alluvial 
plain, the former garden of the world, and the granary of 
ancient Rome, which has been fertilized by the ebbing 
and flowing Nile for untold centuries, the mystery of 
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whose source, so long hidden, has been revealed to us only 
in living memory. The government over this strip of land 
has been contended for by master minds ever since histori- 
cal facts were recorded, and from it many nations have 
been dominated. 

Within view of its every part, as we traverse the 
country, and crowning the sand hills of the Lybian desert, 
whose pathways are only marked by the blanched bones of 
unfortunate wayfarers, the great pyramids of Egypt stand, 
like sentinels of eternity on the horizon, with breaks and 
interruptions, as though marking their progress and decay 
—the lasting monuments of its rulers. From Ghizeh, 
Abusir, Saccara, Lisht, Medin and Hanara into the broad 
plain of the Fayoum, where Lake Meeris, the mother of 
lakes, husbands the waters of the great Nile. As the 
barrows and cairns of the chieftains of Britain were raised 
on the high mountains, within sight of the clans, that the 
funeral pyres could be seen from every hut, and the wail 
of a people could ascend unto it, so the departed great ones 
of Egypt were borne aloft to the elevated plateau on the 
brink of the desert for their eternal rest, in a like manner 
and with similar lamentations. The morning sun 
illumines their peaks as the husbandman sets forth for his 
toil in the fields, and when their shadows stretch over the 
face of the land, they are signals for rest and home, as they 
have also been for thousands of previous generations of 
slaves, who have tilled the same fields, and slept under the 
same baleful shadow as to-day—the shadow of the curse 
of an autocratic government, which taxes them against 
their will, and grinds great wealth for a few out of the 
abject, unhoused, and half clad peasantry, who toil to 
satisfy the rapacity of their tax-gatherers. The Pyramids 
are beacons of their country’s birth, monitors of its endur- 
ance, and monuments of its past greatness; some have 
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crumbled into shapeless heaps of stone, but others still 
rear their needle points sharp against the glowing sky, as 
if to pierce the portals of heaven from the gates of death, 
where they abide. 

We pass cotton fields, the young plants just showing 
above the earth, and palm groves, which surround each 
village, and where the peasants are lopping the old leaves 
from the base of the crown, climbing the palms by means 
of their feet and a rope loosely looped around their waist 
and the tree. 

We pass plantations of sugar canes, with train lines to 
bring the crop to the factory, and groups of labourers at 
work gathering it, and so we go on and on, till darkness 
spreads itself over the earth, and we arrive at Assiout, 
climb down the crumbling bank on to the post boat, which 
waits at anchor on the silvery Nile, with a moon just 
rising in the east, and lighting us to the berths which have 
been reserved for us. 

The mosquito allows, for the first night on a throbbing 
stern wheeler, only an unsatisfactory repose, but this is 
partly due to the feeling of excitement consequent upon 
finding oneself voyaging through the land of the Pharaohs, 
on the most ancient waterway around which history centres 
itself. Palm groves and mud banks, green fields and 
dusky labourers, donkeys and camels, little towns and 
mud villages line our course, while here and there men are 
lifting water from the Nile up a series of steps to irrigate 
the earth in the primitive fashion, which has existed from 
time immemorial. Vultures and kites hover in the cloud- 
less sky over the fields, and flights of doves cover the 
mud-built villages. Floating barges are moored at the 
landing places, and a motley crowd of peasants and beggars 
is kept in loose order by a couple of mounted police. Our 
arrival at each village is preceded by the hoarse and 
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repulsive clarion of a steam whistle, which is the delight 
of the pilot, and although it outrages the placid scene, its 
long drawn horrid tones are emitted thrice, as if to wake 
up the St. Peters of the village. How this jars upon the 
serenity ? and yet we have to accept it with the other so- 
called benefits of modern civilization, or we should not be 
here, gazing upon the desert mountains. These mountains 
are honeycombed with tombs, whose entrances dot the pre- 
cipitous sides. There are deep fissures and caverns, and 
what seem like excavated roads leading up to the gloomy 
portals of a long past dead. We approach Denderah, and 
although for convenience we visited its ancient Temple on 
the return journey, I will describe it here. On landing 
my greatest care is to secure a donkey which has least the 
the appearance of having too violently or too frequently 
saluted Mother Earth in too hurriedly a fashion. My good 
easy-going friend, being a light weight, has a child-like 
trust in the capacity of any of them to carry him in safety, 
and it is only as we are galloping along the couple of miles 
of plain to the temple, when the steed and its rider 
bite the dust, that his carelessness is punished. He 
afterwards observed that he should always respect, in 
future, the man who never could be persuaded to ride 
upon a donkey, and who gave as his reason that if he were 
to be killed it would be too ignominious an end to a good 
life, and too pitiable a spectacle for a coroner’s jury. 

Dust heaps and desert mounds, with a few gateways, 
dot the landscape. We at length enter the finely-preserved 
temple of Denderah. We descend into its court by a series 
of steps, whose elevation marks, since it was built, the rise 
of Egypt’s land by the contributions of Old Nile; because 
at that time its base would be above the level of the tide. 
We pass from the grand outer to the gloom of the inner 
court, and thence to the sanctuary—we enter into secret 
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chambers—and pass above on to the wide roof. What evil 
mysteries and obscure sacrifices has this place seen? 
Here Cleopatra's name occurs on the outer walls and 
inwardly down in the dungeon-like rooms, where myriads 
of bats cling to the ceiling and walls; every inch of stone 
is carved in relief with allegories. Figures of most truthful 
design are interspersed with signs and inscriptions of 
voluminous extent, which appal one with their decision, 
perfection and mysterious intention. A sketch made from 
the outer court completes our visit, and we gallop back to 
the boat. Days succeed one another with little to vary 
the scenes, and we are only once interrupted, in the midst 
of an evening meal, by a shock which sends the crockery 
and glasses flying—we have run on to a shoal, but are 
happily released by the combined efforts of the stream and 
reversed engines, in about ten minutes. 

Night, with its myriad stars and solitude on the cabin- 
roof, feels inexpressibly pleasant when the fierce orb of 
day has gone to rest, and the long lone shore and small 
islands are dimly seen gliding past. Now the air is cool 
and sweet and fragrant, and speech is not needed for 
enjoyment ; contentment covers one as with a blanket, to 
paraphrase Sancho Panza, and there are no clouds but of 
our own making, and—need I confess it—these are blown 
from the nicotian weed. 

On the third night the sun goes down in a dull sky, and 
a faint breath of wind arises, which increases in violence 
as the night advances. It is a dark night, but the reflec- 
tion of the sky in the river illumines our course, and 
marks the shallows and banks as we approach with diffi- 
culty El Shirafa. 

Casting off from the landing-place we proceed up the 
Nile. The wind has increased to a gale, and fine dust 
from the plains smites us as we remain on deck. We 
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arrive at Luxor about ten p.m. By this time the wind 
has increased furiously and blows a hurricane. The 
landing-place is missed, engines are reversed, and turning 
round in the stream we strive in vain to run back to the 
mooring—the wind hurls us on the bank, and by its force 
keeps us there. A plank is put ashore and ropes anchored 
in the mud. We are fain to get there, happily finding 
ourselves on the town side of the stream. Helping some 
lady passengers up the bank—some 30 feet high—we find 
the hotel messenger, to whom we have telegraphed, 
waiting for us. 

Our luggage is shouldered by a noisy crowd, and 
struggling against the wind, smothered in the whirlwind 
of dust which makes it impossible to see or to speak, we are 
conveyed to our hotel, and right gladly close the door 
against the force of the gale. We plunge our heads in cold 
water to be released from the suffocating dust, which has 
stopped perspiration and filled our hair, nose, eyes, and 
mouth with gritty particles, having a taste of mummy, and 
producing a sensation of that death which overcomes travel- 
lers in a sand storm of the desert lands. 

The sun shines brightly next morning, as if nothing had 
happened, and strange-looking birds hop about the garden 
where giant palms and a Bourganvillia copse, in full flower, 
make a picture as lovely as the eye can look upon. A brace 
of pelicans are being fed by the proprietor, and they ludic- 
rously flop with cut wings down the garden path, flapping 
with their broad feet the ground, like “Old Bob Ridley” in 
the negro ditty. Some granite sphinxes decorate the place, 
and white-robed dusky male servants stand about the doors. 
On strolling out of the grounds we come at once upon the 
Great Temple of Luxor, and people are digging away the 
accumulated dust of centuries. Heads of giant monoliths 


are exposed to view, and in some cases the excavations have 
x 
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been carried so far as to uncover beautiful statues in their 
entirety, thus mercifully preserved by the overflowings of 
the bountiful Nile. Climbing up the dust heaps of decayed 
dwellings which have risen inside the temple above the Nile 
floods, and nigh to the tops of the pillars (being built amongst 
them), we are introduced to the English Consul, who hands 
us coffee and discourses pleasantly about the country. A 
modern mosque is built also on centuries of accumulations, 
some twenty or thirty feet above the original level, and 
within the precincts of the noble pile. The great gateway, 
with its magnificent obelisk, and buried statues, the latter 
now seeing the light for the first time after ages of 
oblivion, amaze one with their solidity, grandeur, and sim- 
plicity. The sanctuary of the temple, with its inscriptions 
and bas-reliefs plastered over and repicked out, bear traces 
of its having been used as a Christian Church, and here I 
spend a couple of mornings at a study of the Great Aisle, 
looking East towards the Great Gate which leads to Karnac. 
Flanking the temple are the remains of the Great Nile 
steps, from which the Plains of Thebes and the mountains 
of the Tombs, with the great Colossi, the vocal Memnons, 
are visible, while all around are roofless mud dwellings, 
sometimes thatched with a few reeds, of less value than 
an English stye—for they are simply and roughly built of 
Nile mud, which dries in the sun and serves for years in 
that rainless country to shelter the inhabitants from the 
wind and sun, their only natural enemies. 

Gazing over the Theban plain from the steps which have 
echoed to the tramp of countless generations of patriarchs, 
warriors, priests and monarchs, of queens and royal dames, 
peasants and slaves, of philosophers, historians, and travellers 
from every nation of the old world, and seeing the golden 
mountains rising over the verdant plain, laved by the 
coursing Nile, and dotted with monuments as stupendous 
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in their conception as their history is triumphant, one feels 
that one has arrived at that ultimate point where one can 
touch the end of the first series of civilising influence 
which the earth offers to our view. Itisas if art and science 
were likened to the life of man; each has its period 
of life and influence upon the spirit of mankind, and 
then, having fulfilled its mission, it dies of old age; 
yet in its life, a thousand years are but as a day, 
and it disappears for a time, only to rise again in 
another form, perchance in Greece or Rome, or amongst the 
Saracens and Goths, till we find feeble sparks of it glowing 
still in Great Britain and across the great sea, in America. 
But amidst the ruins of what is left of Thebes, Karnac, and 
Luxor, one feels that never again through the same 
means will such edifices be raised—never again will 
strong men be bound as slaves to the will of mighty 
conquerors—and we utter a fervent hope that if, in the 
future, creations as stupendous in their execution as these 
are wrought by the hand of man it will be in wise and 
enlightened co-operation, and not in the agony of that 
bondage of which these monuments, so awe-inspiring and 
so useless, are, at once, the emblem and the condemnation. 

When the children of Israel passed over the Red Sea, and 
received the commandments from Sinai, amongst which 
was one that forbade the making of graven images, or the 
likeness of anything in the heaven above or in the earth 


beneath, or in the water under the earth; one can almost 


hear the sigh of relief which went up to heaven at their 
release from the toils of granite working, quarrying, polish- 
ing, carrying, and fixing, when we look upon a statue of 
Rameses the Second. This statue stood robust and smooth- 
polished, full 56 feet high from the pedestal on which it 
was fixed, in one solid block weighing 887 tons, which had 
been transported to its position perhaps 100 miles. It lies 
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there across the plain, at the Rameseum, broken to pieces, 
and from the face of the great conqueror and oppressor mill- 
stones have been cut to grind corn for the present genera- 
tion of men. 

I started with you from London to Luxor; we have 
arrived. You may wish to hear of the Great Temple of 
Amen-Ra, at Karnac; I might take you to the sacred 
pools and obelisks in its precincts; I could introduce you 
to the beggars, and the entowrage of a personally-conducted 
tourists’ arrival, with camels and growlings, donkeys and 
brayings, and fussings and frettings and noises indes- 
cribable, but I am afraid you might say—‘ Gi’e me Black- 
pool!” Only is it to be enjoyed when, in solitude and 
peace, you trace the lines of its immense constructive form, 
and draw the hieroglyphics on paper or canvas, with their 
indications of phallic worship; and you think to yourself— 
“What fools these wise and great men were!” and you 
think again—“ Would you have been any wiser and 
greater than they?” and you confess to yourself that you 
would have been very little in the days when these things 
were; and so the world wags—vanitas vanitatum—all is 
vanity. Let it beso. If the man has learnt he is a fool, 
the day has not been lost. 

It would take too much time to attempt to describe the 
other side of the Nile, where “Thebes of the hundred 
gates” formerly stood, the majestic capital of the land. 
We see the Rameseum, the Vocal Memnons, the Palace of 
Medinet Abou, and the long lone valley of desolation and 
of death, which leads to the tombs of the kings of Ancient 
Egypt. We go into these despoiled sepulchres, and 
descend deep into the heart of the mountain to explore 
them. They are full of enrichments and sculptures and 
paintings. We return over the mountain tops, and descend 
the steep precipices through the enormous cemetery areas, 
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where we see ghoul-like men busily engaged rifling the 
graves of the lonesome dead. A battered skull lies by the 
wayside, and a shrivelled mummified hand, the unmarket- 
able refuse of these spoilers, is tossed away on the desert 
sand to be gnawed by jackals and spurned by the passer 
by. It is a hand with tapering fingers, and with a long 
carefully-trimmed nail. A hand which may have com- 
manded a kingdom, closed the eyes of a dead parent, 
fondled a baby at the breast, fed the hungry and clad the 
naked. A hand which has been kissed, and has clung to 
a lost and dead love of thousands of years ago. Ay! and 
it may have scratched and fought in anger, or pleaded 
before heaven and rent its garments in affliction. It may 
have rescued a Hebrew child from the wrath of Pharaoh, 
or belonged to a Jezebel and deserved its present fate—that 


of being cast to the dogs at a time when even they will 
have none of it. 





“ Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 

Has hobnobbed with a Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doffed its own to let Queen Dido pass ; 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the Great Temple’s dedication.” — Horace Smith. 


One last scene dwells in my memory. The day has been 
intensely hot, and in a shaded corner at the foot of one of 
the massive pillars of Rameses’ great temple, I add a few last 
touches to a drawing of a scene which I may never revisit. 
I have a feeling that one never re-sees a past effect. One 
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may look upon the same subject, but somehow nature 
never repeats herself. It is either that some temporal, 
bodily, or mental condition varies it in the same way as 


that to-morrow can never be as to-day; so it is that at- 


times one receives impressions it were unwise to desire 
effaced ; and it is with this spirit that I attempt to pre- 
serve it. All is calm and still; the declining sun has lifted 
the shadows up to the painted capitals. The light shines 
upon the figures and hieroglyphs of the beams and abacus, 
throwing all in a strong relief of burnished gold against the 
deep blue sky. The softening touch of time, the edax rerum 
of other climes, has dealt kindly with this edifice. No rain, 
frost, or snow comes with its withering influences, but per- 
ennial summer gilds it ever. I walk down the Great Aisle, 
and approaching the sanctuary—the holy of holies—I see 
guarding it on each side two immense obelisks, one of which 
lies prone to earth, the other, needle-like, pierces the sky; 
cubes of stone, in disorganised heaps, obscure its pristine 
form, and the chaos of destruction reigns over man’s inven- 
tions and architectural skill. The sacred lake, which is 
still reverenced for its phallic sanctity, lies smooth and un- 
wholesome in the mud basin, from which the dignity of its 
former colonnade and steps have fallen away. Headless 
giants, and gigantic heads, lie beside the great gate. A 
village stands amidst its precincts. Palms lift their crowned 
heads amongst its ruins, and the feathery tamarisk stretches 
its long lean arms, tipt with bushes of dark verdure, beside 
the waters. A child is playing on the foot of a missing statue, 
and using the curve of a single toe for a seat. The round 
disc of the sun, the symbol of eternity, with added wings, 
that of the resurrection, is conspicuous over each gateway ; 
and the bullets of soldiers’ rifles, in modern wars, have, by 
using them as targets, chronicled passing history. The 
long line of sphinxes, in mutilated decay, lies half buried 
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on the road side. The blind and the halt, the custodian 
and player on the musical reeds, receive their last gratuity, 
the idlers crowd round for a last backshish. We depart 
along the Luxor road on donkeys. A thousand men are 
resting after the day of forced labour, that of cutting a 
new canal for irrigation. The husbandman is leaving his 
reaping, and the thresher is unyoking his unmuzzled 
oxen, which have been threshing out the corn. Young 
girls are driving home small flocks of goats, with their kids, 
and a dark skinned woman, dressed in brown camel’s-hair 
clothing, is leading a solitary buffalo from its evening bath 
in the Nile stream. Oxen are toiling at the groaning wheel, 
which lifts the water to refresh the land, exhausted by the 
heat of the day. The nude brickmaker is trampling chaff 
with his naked feet into the clay slime, and the dogs, sitting 
on the walls, give us an angry salute as we pass by. The 
tom! tom! of a rude drum is heard at a fantazia in the 
market, and we enter the hotel to finish the melancholy 
duty of packing, for we are to leave to-night. 

After dinner we overlook from the terrace the Nile, 
which reflects the crescent moon bearing between its horns 
the dusky orb, the symbol of Horus, the offspring of the sun 
and the earth. A few clouds, like the wings which embrace 
the round symbol of Egyptian eternity, throw wild shapes 
across the sky. A solitary dahabeah, with its long sails 
crossed, like the wings of a bird, comes floating by, and is 
reflected like a St. Andrew’s Cross in the river, so deep in 
shade being the hull that only the points are visible. The 
evening glow— 


“ Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light—” 


is departing ; the sun has set over Thebes and the desert 
beyond ; the golden light has waned and passed through 
the chromatic scale to blue and purple, and all is peace. 
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Our host, an ancient Syrian, invites us to a last “stirrup 
cup,” and his Ganymede brings us an old bottle of ruby wine. 
He garrulously laments the decline of his riches, which he 
dates from the rise of Arabi Pasha. “The poor man,” says 
he, “comes to Egypt, having nothing to lose, and becomes 
wealthy ; the rich man brings his means, and loses it all. 
The Greek peasant arrives and carries parcels, becomes 
waiter, then cook, and is plain Demetrie. He lends money 
at thirty per cent per month, and becomes agent, as 
Demetrius. He buys a stick, dresses d la mode, becomes 
banker, and is Monsieur Demetrius, with the unpro- 
nounceable name of his native village added thereto. 
Such is Egyptian life of the present day. 

“The people here? There is not an honest man 
amongst them ; all are liars and thieves. I associate with 
none of them. Next month I go to Syria, on the slope of 
Lebanon. I have a house with gardens, filled with all 
kinds of fruits and vines. I buy ten pounds of ripe grapes 
for one penny, and make wine. I have women who spin 
silk, and pay them sixpence per day, but it avails me 
nothing. Ifthe Turkish Government sees a man prosperous, 
it increases his taxes, and ruins or imprisons him ”—and so 
on, and so on. Omnia vanitas, and the song of the old 
man is the same at Luxor as it was in Jerusalem. 

Weare led down the Nile slope, to the post boat, attended 
by our host and all the servants of the hotel. We find 
again the same steward who had brought us to Luxor, and 
in the dining room, over the paddle-wheel, the odour of 
“mountain dew,” from Bonnie Scotland, brings the 
thought of home to this distant land of Pharaoh and 
fellaheen. The mummies and the Nile dust of a past 
greatness are allied by science and machinery to the 
inventions, commerce, and manufactures of the far-off 
north. 
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We ourselves had once a Karnac, the university of 
our ancestors, the ancient Britons, and one involuntarily 
connects it with the Karnac of ancient Egypt by the 
veneration begotten of the similarity in name, and the 
sisterhood of a possibly contemporaneous history. Whilst 
in the one we have rude and unsculptured monoliths 
erected as mausoleums or meeting places for religious rites 
or legal ceremonies; in the other we have massive and 
graceful temples for her hero, divine, or ancestor worship. 
In one we have cairns and barrows, dolmens, and circular 
earthworks occupying great areas; in the other we have 
giant statuary, immense obelisks and pyramids of enormous 
dimensions. The one is of devotion and faith; the other 
of culture and slavery. 

As this year has seen the migration of a strange bird* 
from the steppes of the Caucasian range, so does there seem 
to have been periods in the migrations of races. From the 
Anglo-Saxon of the present day, who has populated a new 
continent, to the great Hittite or other nomadic nation 
which overran Egypt and founded the Hyksos dynasty 
therein, of whom nothing is known but the names of a few 
of their kings, we have a long period in which Egypt has 
existed and flourished, in spite of wars and disruptions, 
famines, plagues, pestilences, and slavery. It has been 
overrun by the Nubians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Saracens and the Turks, the French and the 
British. As nations rise and fall, so do dynasties soar and 
droop. Since the days when the temples we have been 
looking at were built, the great Aryan and Semitic races 
have been constantly at war, as they are to-day ; the one, 
impassive as the northern glaciers amidst which they dwell; 
the other, fiery as the desert wind which inspires them. 





Pallas’ Sand Grouse. 
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It is from the consideration of the influences which have 
been so long at work upon the human race, producing an 
advancing or retrograde action, that we hope to be able to 
preserve Great Britain from decay or deterioration in the 
future, and this after all seems to be the main object of 
travel. One may look upon a ruin and see its outward 
beauty, but there is more in it than meets the eye. If a 
nation, a dynasty, or a temple even, must live, it can only 
be by the affection and gratitude of its people. Neglect, 
ambition, selfishness, cruelty and oppression may reduce 
the best and most stately edifice to a heap of ruins and 
bring it at last to that which appears beautiful outwardly, 
but inwardly, like the Pharisee of old, is “full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

I think the Temanite, who visited the Patriarch Job, 
must have had some such thought in his mind when he 
said—“ Hast thou marked the old way which wicked men 
have trodden? which were cut down out of time, and 
whose foundation was overflown with a flocd.”—Job 
xxii, 15. 
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SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 
BY W. I. WILD. 

OOD songs are generally defined as being short compo- 
sitions of metrical and poetic merit, set to expressive 
and catching musical airs. All lyrical music which is 
expressive, touches in some way the passions; exciting 
alike the singer and the hearer ; and is essentially dramatic 
as appealing to the emotional feelings. When well per- 
formed, a song is a passionate discourse in most eloquent 

music, and in language almost exclusively emotional. 

“Yet songs,” says an old writer, “ may be said to have 
been from the beginning of all things. They sprang from 
the hearts of the people, and from age to age they made 
music with the plash of fisherman’s oars, or the hum of the 
spinning wheel, and kept time with the step of the plough- 
man as he drove his team.” 

The subject of national songs is one which admits of so 
many phases that, at best, one half must remain unwritten. 
From the earliest ages, in every clime, in every tongue, the 
voice of the people has found expression in song. The 
Ancient Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, all had their songs 
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of war, of victory, of rejoicing, of love, and of mourning. 
In hopeless captivity the old songs were treasured and 
remembered by the people, though, alas! the spirit or 
opportunity to sing them was absent. The untutored 
savage has his songs, expressive enough of all the stages of 
the changeful life he leads; all his passionate emotions 
find a vent in vocal sounds, which, although possessing 
none of the elements of harmony, are to him the songs 
most dear, as being the lays of his kindred and his tribe. 
High and low, rich and poor, the noble or peasant, all alike 
have been accustomed to hear the ditties warbled by a 
mother’s or a nurse’s voice, the gentle lullabies which have 
soothed them to sleep, or charmed away their childish 
woes. 

The stories told in song, are not all idle words, 

They linger in the heart full oft, when all the lessons 

of the past have flown ; 

The hapless wanderer hears some well known strain 

That takes him back to long forgotten days 

When at his mother’s knee he heard her sing 

The low sweet songs he treasures in his heart, 

A sacred memory, e’er he knew the world 

For the base thing it is when hope and love are gone. 

Poets and song writers of different epochs have often 
enough recorded their opinions on songs. Dryden says :— 
The bard that first adorned our native tongue 

Tuned to the British lyre his ancient song. 
Milton says :— 
This subject for heroic song pleased me. 
Sir Thomas More grows facetious when he writes :— 
Old song! a trifle; I do not care to be put off with an old song. 
In our own day, Tennyson says :— 
Great is song, used to great ends. 


The songs of nations are so eminently characteristic, 
that their influence may be traced through every phase 
of national life. The Frenchman has his chansonettes, 
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his tender love songs, his ditties full of suggestiveness and 
double meaning, rarely interspersed with lays of higher 
worth or nobler thoughts, yet now and then rising to a 
blood-stirring lyric, that can move the world with its story 
of love, war, and liberty. 

The Italian has his store of finer and more ambitious 
music; operatic in its lightness and fantastic play, its 
skilful delineations of the master passions of the human 
mind, its winsome loveliness, or its thrilling story of some 
feud, which must be cherished and fought out unto the 
bitter end. 

Germany has its wealth of musical culture, ability, and 
training; its never-ending phases of a national passion, 
which finds expression in a thousand ways, whether in its 
innumerable songs, or its geniuses known throughout the 
musical world. 

The Spaniard has his lays of chivalry long past, his 
amorous verses, laden with the poesy to please a maiden’s 
ear, when told in all the dulcet strains that lovers only 
know. 

Poor Poland has her hopeless chants of regal splendours 
lost, of hopeless struggles, where her patriots fell; or 
sadder strains, full of the longing for the liberty which 
never comes. 

In our own loved kingdom there has lived for long the 
joys and pleasures of those songs which, national in their 
character, have in them all the elements to stir the heart 
and fire the brain; to call back to the aged the days of 
youth, and to inspire true manhood with the love of 
country and of home. 

From the very earliest days, songs were given by the 
English minstrels who obtained their livelihood by singing 
to the harp verses composed by themselves to suit the 
occasion that called them forth. Fostered and encouraged 
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by the kings, possibly every great and noble family had 
its minstrel, who chronicled their deeds in words and 
music for the delectation of their guests and retainers. 
Uniting the arts of poetry and song, though most of these 
wandering minstrels were of foreign origin, their talents 
secured them a welcome everywhere; even so late as the 
days of Henry VIII. they found domicile in many a castle 
and hall. 

A graphic picture of the change in the condition of 
these wandering musicians is given in the introduction to 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He caroll’d light as lark at morn ; 


No longer courted, and caress’d, 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 


A weniidioe eeen, ona and poor, 
He begged his bread from door to door. 

Few of the lays of these minstrels have been preserved. 
Probably there was little of interest about them beyond the 
passing hour, and although it is quite possible that some of 
the old English airs may have had their origin in some 
wandering harper’s fancy, this is only a matter of conjec- 
ture. Various collections exist of songs and ballads, mostly 
dedicated to the praises of love, wine, the chase, falconry 
or war. In the time of Henry II., Walter Mapes, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, confesses his love of good food and 
liquor in a song of a most jubilant character, and his 
verses are a type of many songs, which were once popular, 
but are now found only in the pages of books, wherein they 
have been placed as curiosities of literature. Of such an- 
cient origin, however, that the date of their first appear- 
ance is unknown are—“ The Leather Bottel,” “There was a 
jolly miller,” “ Wapping Old Stairs,” ‘What hap had I to 
marry a shrew,” “Old King Cole,’ “Never love thee 
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more,” “Come you not from Newcastle,” ‘ Cupid’s Garden,” 
“Philida flouts me,” “Cease your funning,” “Chevy- 
Chase,” ‘‘ Early one morning,” “The Bailiff’s daughter of 
Islington,” “The Three Ravens,” and numerous hunting 
songs. 

Edmund Spenser’s lays are few: “ Perigot’s and 
Cuddy’s, Roundelays,” and others. Shakespeare’s songs 
are as immortal as his works; although his fanciful 
songs are his best, yet the list of his lyrics, that have 
stood the test:of time, is lengthy enough. Such are 
“Spring Time,” “The power of music,” “Hark, the 
Lark,” “Bid me discourse,” “Blow! blow, thou wintry 
wind,” “Sigh no more, ladies,” “What shall he have 
that killed the deer,” ‘‘Where the bee sucks,” “Five 
fathom deep thy father lies,” “It was a lover and his 
lass,” “Lo! here the gentle lark,” “Oh! Willow, wil- 
low,” “Should he upbraid,” ‘“‘ Under the greenwood tree,” 
“Come, live with me, and be my love,” “Crabbed age 
and youth,” &c. Of Shakespeare’s lyrics, many were 
set to music by Dr. Arne and Henry Purcell; and later, 
others made popular by the genius of Sir H. R. 
Bishop. Dryden had the inestimable boon of the 
friendship of Henry Purcell, for whom he wrote the 
libretto of “King Arthur” and “St. Cecilia’s Day.” 
Since then, various musicians have used Dryden’s work, 
notably, Jeremiah Clarke, Handel, and numerous English 
and foreign composers. Inheriting from his father a mu- 
sical ability of a high order, Henry Purcell sang in the 
Chapel Royal at the age of six, and at eighteen was appointed 
copyist in Westminster Abbey. His first dramatic work 
was produced in 1676, and until 1695 he continued to write 
music for the works of Dryden, Shakespeare, Lee, Tate, 
D’Urfey and others. In 1696 there was issued “Orpheus 
Britannicus,” a collection of all the choicest songs for one, 
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two, or three voices, “composed by Mr. H. Purcell, printed 
by Wm. Pearson, and sold by John Young, at the Dolphin 
and Crown, in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” This work contains 
205 songs. A second edition was issued in 1706, and a third 
in 1721. Many of the melodies from these songs have 
been made use of by composers during the last century. 
Purcell was, and is, justly held as being the greatest of 
our English composers. He published 50 dramatic works, 
anthems and instrumental pieces without end, and nine 
different selections of song. 

Following in the school of Purcell, Arne was in every 
sense a thoroughly English composer of the first rank. 
Besides his compositions of sacred music, he wrote the 
scores of 39 plays, and published eight collections of 
songs, some of them even now being still high in popular 
favour. Born in 1710, he worked hard until his death in 
1778. 

Men of note as lyrists were Harrington and Fletcher. 
Their songs are now difficult to meet with in any fashion 
as set to music, although popular enough in their day. 

Ben Jonson handed his name down to posterity when he 
wrote “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” and “From 
Oberon in fairy land,” almost the only songs of his now 
remembered. Of all Herrick’s songs of love and pleasure 
“Cherry Ripe” alone is found in any modern collection, 
although 19 songs by Herrick, Jonson, and Sedley have 
been set to music by J. C. Hatton. Milton’s works have 
been a rich storehouse for musical composers, both ancient 
and modern. “By the circling glass,” and “ By dimpled 
brook,” were ballads of his set to music by Dr. Arne. 

Henry Fielding’s fame as a lyrist is now based only on 
“A hunting we will go,” this being his best known song. 

Throughout the seventeenth century there were scattered 
innumerable productions of gifted geniuses in song; in 
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many cases the composers’ names are unknown, yet their 
productions survive. ‘Come lasses and lads,” “Near 
Woodstocktown,” “The Queen of the May,” “Vicar of 
Bray,” and many others, while the tender lyrics of gentle 
George Herbert live throughout the years. 

The Eighteenth Century is notable for the dawn of a 
new era in song writing. In the early days of the Georges 
Gay’s operas and songs had become popular, and in 1740 
“ Rule Britannia,” written by the poet Thomson, was set 
to music by Dr. Arne. In 1712 George F. Handel settled in 
London, and until his death in 1759, the musical world 
was kept fully occupied with the productions of his master- 
pieces; his 19 songs are nothing to compare with the 
beauties of his greater works. 

Braham was a voluminous song writer as well as a 
composer, from 1774 for sixty years he rode on the full 
tide of popular favour. Most of his work is now forgotten, 
“The sea, the sea,” and other nautical ditties lasting the 
longest ; but his “ Death of Nelson” will never die while 
English tars have voices to sing. His rendering of Davy’s 
“Bay of Biscay,” Dibdin’s “Tom Bowling,” and his own 
“Death of Nelson” were among his best efforts. Braham 
lived until 1856, when he died miserably poor, having lost 
all his earnings through calamity and misfortune. 

Incledon first appeared in London in 1790. One modern 
writer, in noticing his life, says:—‘‘Incledon’s forte was 
ballad singing, not the modern class of whining sentimen- 
tality so called, but the manly and energetic strains of an 
earlier and better age of English poetry and English song 
writing.” “Black Eyed Susan,” “'The Thorn,’ “The 
Ploughboy,” “The heaving of the lead,” “The Wolf,” 
“The Arethusa,” “Old Towler,’ “The Post Captain,” 
“My heart with love is beating,” were all songs, most of 
which were written for Incledon by Shield; some of them 

Y 
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our greatest modern singers have frequently given to 
delighted audiences, the others are now rarely heard, 
although they are filled with the chaste simple beauty of 
genuine English melody. Shield has often been called the 
most original composer of his day. Whilst his melodies 
charm with their natural grace, they appeal directly to the 
heart. The list of his songs given comprises only a few of 
the best known and most prominent. He wrote 40 operas, 
musical farces, and pantomimes, besides sundry collections 
of songs and works on harmony. Born in 1748, Shield 
died in 1829. Before the days of Incledon and Dibdin 
most of our national sea songs were of the rudest descrip- 
tion. The efforts of the song writer and the singer 
combined were successful in raising to a much higher 
level the vocal efforts of our seamen, and often enough 
now there may be heard from the forecastle of many a 
gallant ship the songs in praise of a “sailor's life,” of 
“lovely Nan,” or the delights of a night ashore. Dibdin 
wrote and published over 1,500 songs; a selection of the 
best of these, 300 in number, appeared in a re-issue of two 
volumes in 1848, seven years after the death of the author. 
The best known numbers now are, “ The Anchorsmiths,” 
“Blow high, blow low,” “I lock’d up all my treasure,” 
“Love has eyes,” “The Jolly Young Waterman,” “ Lovely 
Nan,” “Then, farewell, my trim built wherry,” “The 
Token,” “ While the lads of the village,” “When Vulcan 
forged the bolts of Jove,” and, to crown all, “Tom 
Bowling,” a ballad which for pathetic beauty has nothing 
to surpass it in the English language. 

Sheridan wrote “‘Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen,” 
wedding his words to an old English tune of the fifteenth 
century, as if to show that his versatile genius could com- 
pete with others in the region of song. 

Dibdin’s songs were printed and sold all over the country. 
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The sight of the old fashioned vendor of ballads is now a rare 
spectacle, yet, occasionally, the long canvas structure, with 
its store of lyrical matter, may still be seen displayed on 
some convenient wall in inland country towns. The issue 
of cheap music was as yet unknown; the various books and 
collections of songs were unattainable by the masses; hence 
the songs and tunes were taught to thousands by some 
wandering ballad singer as he tramped from town to town. 
The Stuart rising, in 1745, and its suppression by the King’s 
forces, inspired Carey with the words and music of the 
National Anthem, which was first sung in public at Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1745. Carey was a musician and composer 
of great merit; he was a voluminous writer, but the bulk 
of his work is forgotten, yet as the author of “Sally in our 
Alley” and the “National Anthem,” his name will live in 
the history of song. Carey’s claim to be the author of “God 
Save the King” has often enough been disputed, many 
claiming the production as the work of Jan Bull. There 
is little to support this theory, nor is it likely that if the 
tune was composed by Bull, for the glorification of a 
Stuart king, it would ever be acceptable to his Hanoverian 
successor. 

The nineteenth century produced, in even its earliest 
years, a number of song writers and song composers, whose 
merits will compare with any of their predecessors. Sir 
Henry Bishop lives in his numerous works, his glees, songs, 
and smaller compositions being more attractive than his 
greater efforts. His Shaksperean songs and glees are 
familiar favourites; the melodies are clear, harmonious, and 
charming. Next to Purcell, Sir Henry Bishop stands fore- 
most amongst English composers. He wrote eighty-five 
operas and musical dramas, eight volumes of glees, seven 
collections of songs, and single songs in great numbers. 
Among his part songs ana glees, the best known are: “Blow, 
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gentle gales,” “Where art thou, beam of light,” “Up, quit 
thy bower,” “Sleep, gentle lady;” and in his ballads, 
“Should he upbraid,” “The pilgrim of love,” ‘The bloom 
is on the rye,” “Come live with me, and be my love ;” and 
the song now known wherever the English language is 
spoken, John Howard Payne’s words and Bishop’s music, 
namely, ‘“ Home, sweet home.” 

Sir Walter Scott’s English lyrics are, ‘‘The minstrel’s 
request,” “ Huntsman, rest,” and “ County Guy.” 

Lord Byron wrote some pathetic stanzas, and the com- 
posers who have used his lyrical pieces are without number, 
among them being Schubert, Sullivan, Macfarren, Sir H. 
Bishop, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. 

Of Balfe’s songs and works, there are many opinions. An 
eminent musical critic says that “To speak of Balfe as an 
artist, is either to misuse the word or to permit its meaning 
to depend on temporary success, however acquired ; his 
songs possess a trivial melodiousness, such as may be readily 
accounted for by the composer’s Irish nationality.” Another 
writer, of higher standing, says: “If lovely melodies, appro- 
priate orchestration, and good dramatic illustration can 
constitute a claim to be a musician, Balfe is then entitled to 
all his popularity.” The best criterion lies in the fact, that 
so many of his operas and songs have increased in popu- 
larity year by year. He wrote thirty dramatic pieces, sixty 
songs, exclusive of the songs so popular in his operas, besides 
glees and part songs. The best known are “ Annabel Lee,” 
“The day is done,” “ Killarney,” “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” “The power of love,” and “Good night, beloved.” 

Charles Mackay, although a Scotchman, has written 
numerous English lyrics. To those who remember Henry 
Russell in his concerts and entertainments the name of 
Charles Mackay seems as a household word. Mackay’s 
words and Russell’s music are known throughout the world. 
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As musical compositions Russell’s songs never attained a 
high standard, but during the height of his popularity 
they were sung in every home. Although descriptive of 
America and American life, many of them sprang into 
favour at once. Russell was born in 1815 at Sheerness in 
Kent, and began his career as a concert giver at the age of 
eighteen in New York. Returning to England in 1840, 
he became wonderfully popular. Those who heard him 
sing some of his lyrics, such as “The Maniac” and the 
“Gambler’s Wife,” will not easily forget the realistic effect 
produced on the mind. Russell composed over 700 songs, 
the best known now are ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,” “ Brave old 
oak,” ‘I’m afloat,” ‘‘Dream of the reveller,” “Life on 
the ocean wave,” “There's a good time coming, boys,” 
“To the West, to the West,” “Tubal Cain,” ‘“ Woodman, 
spare that tree,” “Old Sexton,” “Ivy Green,” this last 
being one of the very few songs written by Charles 
Dickens. 

Although an American poet, Longfellow’s songs have 
been so freely used by English musical composers that his 
name stands in the front rank among authors whose lyrics 
have become to us national songs. His verses are the 
truest and purest forms of lyrical poetry, calling forth all 
the highest feelings of our nature, elevating the mind to 
sympathetic touch with the words. Longfellow’s own 
opinion of songs is well expressed where he says— 

For songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care ; 

They come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 
In most instances his words have been set to music of the 
most popular character. No less than thirty of our best 
musical composers have made use of Longfellow’s verses. 
Who is there that has not listened with delight to the 
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“Psalm of Life,” “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “The old 
clock on the stairs,” “The arrow and the song,” “It is not 
always May,” “ Excelsior,” “The Bridge,” and that glorious 
ballad “The Village Blacksmith ” ? 

Hullah’s works will last, not only for his methods of 
teaching, but for the intrinsic worth of many of his ballads, 
notably “Oh! that we two were maying,”’ “The Storm,” 
“Three Fishers.” 

It would be impossible to enumerate the host of song 
writers who have written during the last quarter of a 
century. 

Adelaide Procter, Eliza Cook, Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Claribel, Frances Ridley Havergal, Speranza, Hamilton 
Aidé, Charles Jeffrey, Barry Cornwall, Weatherly, one of 
the best and most prolific lyrists of the day, Tennyson, 
whose songs are wedded to music by our cleverest 
musicians, and hundreds of other lyrists, whose words have 
been set to tuneful melodies. J. L. Hatton has given us fifty- 
four part songs, amongst them being “Come live with me,” 
“The Belfry Tower,” “Over hill, over dale,” “Good night, 
beloved,” and eighty songs, such as “ Good bye, sweetheart,” 
“Simon the Cellarer,” &c. Stephen Adams (Michael May- 
brick) is responsible for “‘ Nancy Lee,” “The Midshipmite,” 
“Blue Alsatian Mountains,” “Good Company,” and others. 
Virginia Gabriel left us seventy-two songs of more or less 
merit, “The Skipper and his Boy,” “Tender and true,’ 
and others. Pinsuti has given us twenty-six part songs and 
seventy-four ballads, of which “I fear no foe,” “The 
Raft,” and “The Bugler,” are best known. Blumenthal 
shines with “My Queen” and “The Message.” Molloy, in 
his list of thirty-four songs, includes “The Vagabond,” 
“ London Bridge,” “ Will o’ the Wisp.” J. P. Knight wrote 
“ She wore a wreath of roses,” “ Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep,” and forty others. Henry Smart has twenty-five songs, 
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“The Lady of the Lea,” “The Spinning Wheel,” &. George 
Linley, forty songs, and various part songs and duetts. 
George Lee, sixty-seven songs, many of them popular 
favourites. Gatty, thirty-eight ballads, and numerous 
comic songs. Glover, thirty-one, Macfarren, forty- 
six ; and Claribel (Mrs. Barnard), fifty-three. Most of these 
are popular, and although in many cases not works 
of art, they are written for the people. Besides these, 
there are Louisa Gray, Huchison, Blockley, Weiss, Miss 
Lindsay, T. Hood, Arditi, John Barnett, Cotsford Dick, 
F. H. Cowen (sixty songs since 1870), Clark Whitfield, with 
his volume of songs and glees, and a legion of others. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan may be justly regarded as one of the 
brightest of our modern musical geniuses; already over 
twenty dramatic and operatic pieces have emanated from 
his pen, as well as anthems, oratorios, and hymn tunes in 
boundless profusion, whilst his seventy songs are not only 
skilfully written, but many of them destined to live. The 
most popular are “A weary lot is thine,” “If doughty 
deeds,” “ Lost Chord,” “ Let me dream again,” “ Once again,” 
“ Sweethearts,” ‘“‘ Thou’rt passing hence,” “ Will he come ?” 
and ‘‘ Maid of Arcadee.” 

The growth of a taste for music has developed in this 
country with astonishing rapidity, and there are now but 
few persons who are not possessed of musical knowledge in 
some form or other, which is fostered by the opportunities 
afforded on all hands of hearing good music well rendered. 
The change in the habits of the people has worked 
wonders; there is amongst us a constant craving in some 
form or other for amusement, and the steady growth of 
musical culture is of all things the most hopeful sign. 

In 1838 there appeared in Stockholm a young girl who 
was destined to inaugurate a new era in English ballad 
singing. From the time of her first début in England, in 
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1847, she became a popular favourite, and her rendering 
of the pathetic ballads of Bishop, Arne, and others will 
never be forgotten. Unequalled in song, she was a failure 
as an operatic singer, and it was more the perfection 
with which she rendered the familiar songs of the people 
than the possession of any other quality, that endeared 
Jenny Lind to the bulk of English audiences. Sims 
Reeves began his career in 1839. It has been said of him 
that as he was the greatest tenor Britain ever produced, so 
he was one of the most successful. Like Jenny Lind, Sims 
Reeves is best known for his ballad singing, the songs of 
Shield, Carey, Bishop, and other old English composers 
having been sung by him thousands of times. 

Amongst the mass of songs issued by the music pub- 
lishers every year for the supply of the never ceasing 
demand, there may now and then be found jewels which 
will shine undimmed, yet the bulk of modern songs and 
ballads lacks the pure manliness and beauty which is 
characteristic of the works of our earlier song writers. 
Whilst John O’Keefe’s words and Shield’s music in the 
“Thorn” assure the doubting maiden that the lover will 
perish “if ever he plants in her bosom a thorn,” the modern 
lyrist is not so constituted. There must be an air of sickly 
romance about the transaction, a maudlin sentimentality 
which is utterly foreign to all genuine and manly feeling. 
The author of “In the gloaming” makes the lover apologise 
for having broken his troth, and left the maiden to pine 
in single blessedness, finally assuring her that such a course 
of conduct “was best for you and best for me,” a truism 
which if she is a woman of any spirit at all she has found 
out for herself long ago. In other cases the song is a 
mournful dirge over blighted hearts and shattered vows, or 
too often a soul harrowing complaint that the idol of their 
affections has wedded some other man whose gold has 
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secured her hand if not her heart. We have few really 
good humorous songs; the bulk of so-called comic songs, 
with their generally idiotic rhyme and chorus, all tell the 
same story. They are the products of the day, their repu- 
tation frequently expiring before the close of the career of 
that gigantic intellect (?) the Lion Comique—the great 
Jones, Smith, or Brown—who is responsible for their birth. 
Tremendously funny these ditties seem to be to the listener 
who hears them for the first time. If he hears them again 
when years have gone by, he wonders to himself wherein 
lay the wit he thought so much of. Nevertheless England 
has a goodly store of songs essentially national, carried by 
us and ours across the seas, and known and remembered 
when the scenes wherein we heard them first have passed 
away, and the heart of a true Englishman ever beats 
responsive to the strains of the lays of his own loved land. 

The harp of Erin was a true symbol of its use and popu- 
larity in the Emerald Isle. Even in the earliest ages of the 
Christian era its fame was known. In the twelfth cen- 
tury John of Salisbury writes: “The attention of the 
people to musical instruments I find worthy of commenda- 
tion, in which their skill is beyond comparison superior to 
that of any nation I have seen.” Fuller says: ‘ Yes, we 
might well think that all the concert of Christendom in 
this war [the crusade conducted by Godfrey of Boulogne] 
would have made no music if the Irish harp had been 
wanting.” Equally glowing in their praises were the 
monastic writers of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries; but from the fact that written music was then a 
thing unknown, there remain no records of the musical airs 
in use. In Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” 
three Irish airs extracted from Queen Elizabeth’s virginal 
book are given: The “ Ho-hoane,” “ An Irish Dumpe,” and 
“Calline Costurame.” Shakespeare alludes to the last air 
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in Henry V., act 4, scene 4, where Pistol addresses a French 
soldier thus: “Quality? Calen o-costurame,” an attempt 
to spell as pronounced, “Colleen, oge astore”—young 
girl, my treasure. The earliest published collections of 
Irish music are by Burke Thumott, 1720, by Niell of Christ 
Church Yard, Dublin, and one by the son of Carolan, the 
harpist, in 1747. The Irish harp had many strings, com- 
posed of brass and other metals; old harps are still in 
existence containing 37 and 52 strings. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the art of music almost decayed in the 
island through the fierce and incessant wars which devas- 
tated it from sea to sea. There had been many celebrated 
harpers, and the national instrument appeared on the 
coinage of Henry VIII., and was also affixed to the 
seal of State papers; but the powers of the law had been 
strained to the utmost to put down the minstrels who sang 
their lays of Ireland’s departed freedom, and thus kept 
alive the spirit of disaffection against the English power. 
A list of the celebrated harpers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is given in Grove’s “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians.”’ 

Several attempts were made to preserve the national 
music, the latest meeting of bards being held in 1792. 
Bunting published some hundred airs, as used by the old 
harpers, and many of them were used by Moore and others, 
and incorporated in their songs. On the cessation of the 
wars of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William III., the dis- 
tracted country had peace for a while, and soon after the 
Hanoverian succession foreign musicians visited Ireland, 
and introduced the music of other countries, the Irish 
melodies going out of fashion. The “Cronan,” one of the 
most ancient Irish songs, was softly sung by a chorus, whilst 
the principal voice sustained the solo. 

An interesting point in Irish melodies is, that they are 
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formed of four strains of equal length, the first soft and 
subdued, the second bolder and more energetic, the third 
a repetition of the second, and the fourth a repetition of 
the first. There are some twenty collections of Irish music 
published at various dates, from 1720 to 1877 ; amongst the 
best and most reliable are those of Petrie and Bunting, 
well-known names in the annals of Celtic Song. Beet- 
hoven arranged many Irish airs for the piano, violin, and 
cello; some of them are found in Moore’s collection, and 
others are of doubtful authenticity. O’Carolan, the har- 
pist, was likewise a poet and composer, who became blind at 
16, yet was widely known as a minstrel, and composed a 
large number of popular Irish tunes:—‘‘ Bumper Squire 
Jones,” “ Bridget Cruise,” ‘Liquor of Life,” “Savourneen 
Deelish,” and many others. 

On May 28th, 1779, there was born in Dublin, the genius 
who was to elevate to their present standard the gems of 
Irish song. One of our best musical critics says of Moore— 
“The songs of Moore will always be models for cultivators 
of lyric poetry, of which, speaking generally, they are the 
most perfect specimens. By his felicitous use of expression, 
Moore has freed his originality from that artifice or labour 
which is fatal to a song, each individual song of this poet 
displaying the exquisite union of poetical and musical ex- 
pression, with which they all more or less abound.” Gifted 
with a power of impromptu song he stands without 
parallel in the capacity of poet, singer, and musician. All 
hearts were drawn to him as he sat and warbled out his 
rippling melodies. To find a parallel to Moore, we must go 
back to the palmy days of Provencal Song, where the old 
troubadours secured a welcome everywhere they went. 
“Fly not yet,” “The Legacy,” “Drink to her,” “Nora 
Creina,” “The minstrel boy,” ‘The young May moon,” 
“Nay, tell me not, dearest,” “Farewell, but whenever,” 
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“Oh! blame not the bard,” “‘The Vale of Avoca,” are all 
gems of equal merit, but when the list of some hundreds 
of such like compositions is gone through, almost every 
song lover has some special favourite of his own. 

J. D. Brown, in his “Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians,” says : ‘‘ The only thing national about the ‘ Irish 
Melodies’ is the music, the poetry, unlike that of Burns, 
being illustrative of commonplace sentiments of general 
application, which could as well be localised in France as 
in Ireland.” Sir Robert Stewart, in Grove’s “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” calls Moore the “ poet of all circles. 
Probably no poet or man of letters has ever attained such 
popularity, or such loving celebrity among his many rivals.” 
Whilst many of Moore’s works have been translated into 
French, Russian, and Polish, the greatest testimony to their 
worth lies in the fact that bis songs will for ever live in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

In 1797 Samuel Lover was born in Dublin, and soon 
after attaining his manhood he began to give to the 
world the fruits of his labours. Lover was a painter, 
poet, novelist, and composer, but in his capacity for song 
writing he is best remembered. A complete collection 
of these lyrics was issued in London in 1859, embracing 
sixty compositions of more or less merit, many of them 
destined to live. ‘The Angel’s Whisper,” ‘“ Bowld Soger 
Boy,” “Fairy Tempter,” “ Four Leaved Shamrock,” “Land 
of the West,” “The Letter,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Rory 
O’More,” ‘ Macarthy’s Grave,” “That Rogue Riley,” 
*‘ Whistlin’ Thief,” “Widow Machree.” 

Sir John Stevenson was another composer of great 
ability. In conjunction with Sir Henry Bishop, he brought 
out editions of Moore’s “Irish Melodies” in the years 
1817, 1834, and a revised copy in 1858. He also composed 
“ See our oars with feather’d spray,” “ Welcome, friends of 
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harmony,” “ Dublin cries,” and various glees, songs, duetts, 
and trios. 

Edward Bunting was, above all things, an ardent admirer 
of the music of his own people, and did more to popularise 
Irish music than any other musician of his day. Occupy- 
ing an eminent position as an organist, he displayed a 
wonderful perseverance in collecting and arranging many 
of the half-forgotten tunes and songs, which but for his 
care would long since have been utterly lost. 

Arthur O’Leary is another Irish composer of later date. 
His songs, together with those written by his wife, form a 
numerous contingent. John William Glover has been a 
considerable contributor to Irish song literature. “ Erin’s 
Native Song,” composed in honour of the patriotic orators 
of Ireland, was performed in 1873. “Ode to Thomas 
Moore,” and various songs of more or less merit. Molloy’s 
Irish songs are not numerous; “Colleen,” “Thady 
O’F lynn,” “ Eily’s reason,” “ Kerry dance,” ‘“ Blue Eyes,” 
and sundry others. The remainder of his songs are written 
as much for English as Irish tastes. Amongst minor song 
writers there come Lady Morgan, who wrote “ Kate 
Kearney,” and Mahony, who wrote “ The Bells of Shandon.” 
Thomas Campbell wrote that pathetic ballad, “ The Exile 
of Erin,” and John Oxenford wrote to an old Irish melody, 
“ Around me, blest image, ever soar,” and “Tis no time to 
take a wife,” with its refrain anent John O’Grady. Clarence 
Mangan was an admirable translator of songs from the Irish. 
“The lament for O’Neill and O’Donnell” is one of his best. 
Callman and Ferguson were both clever versifiers and 
adapters of native poetry, and produced “ Willy Gilliland,” 
“The Wicklow War Song,” “Forging of the Anchor,” 
“ Pibroch of Domil Dhu,” &c. 

Humorous songs of popular repute by various composers 
are “Willy Reilly,” ‘‘Fair of Turloughmore,” “Peggy 
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Bawn,” “Blackbird,” “Irish Molly,” “Drimin Dhu,” 
“Croppy Boy,” and others. Banim wrote the magni- 
ficent song ‘“Soggarth Aroon.” Colonel Blacker gave 
to the world the well-known Orange song “Keep your 
powder dry,” also two versions of “Boyne Water.” 
G. Griffin has a number of stirring lyrics, amongst 
others “ Gillie Machree,” “‘Orange and Green,” “ Bridal of 
Malahide.” Duffy, of Dublin, published two books of 
Irish lyrics, which are the truest collections extant of 
the people’s songs. Many of Walter Maynard’s and Gerald 
Griffin’s ballads are found in the modern standard collec- 
tions of songs. 

Of ballads, old and new, may be enumerated “ The Black 
Joke,” “Michael Hoy,” “Irish Exile,” “The Rose Tree,” 
“The Fox Chase,” “Garryowen,” “Limerick Lamentation,” 
“Lough Sheelin,” “Kitty Tyrrell,” ‘Cruiskeen Lawn,” 
“Kitty of Coleraine,” “Groves of Blarney,” “The Pretty 
Girl,” “ Pretty girl milking her cow.” 

The melodies of many of these old songs have been 
utilised by Moore and others, until the original words are 
almost forgotten. 

Many lyrists have written songs, and musicians the 
music, full of genuine feeling, the subjects of which have 
been scenes or incidents in the Emerald Isle. Examples 
of this class are Lady Dufferin’s exquisite songs “ The Irish 
Emigrant,” “ Bay of Dublin,” and “ Terence’s Farewell,” as 
are also “ Killarney,” and “Kathleen Machree,” by Balfe. 
It would be an impossible task to enumerate half the songs 
which are of a truth native to the soil, songs suited to all 
occasions, yet difficult to trace in published works. 

The humorous songs of Erin have a much higher tone 
than have those of England. They are descriptive mostly 
of nature and national pastimes, and there is nothing more 
catching than some of the expressions used. Whether 
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seeking his colleen, or returning from market or fair; 
whether enjoying the country dance, or describing life in 
the cabin, with the never failing pig brought into the 
rhymes, the Irish singer uses lyrics that are racy of the soil, 
and in all of which there is an endless vein of merriment, 
brightened by his native wit. 

Unlike other parts of Great Britain, Ireland has a 
heritage of songs which are exclusively herown. The out- 
pourings of the poetical genius of those patriots who have 
felt cruelly the lack of liberty, the very oppression they 
have suffered, has brought forth the gems of song, which 
are now known as “ National songs.” Many of these lyrics 
are born from the intense love of country possessed by 
most Irishmen; no matter where he may be, the heart of 
the wanderer regards the home of his birth as the one 
green spot round which his affections and interests are 
centred from the cradle to the grave. The late R. D. 
Williams gives beautiful expression to this sentiment in 
his song called “Longing,” written in America shortly 
before he was killed whilst fighting in the Federal Army. 

I wish I was home in Ireland, 
For the summer will soon be there, 


And the fields of my darling sireland, 
To my heart will be fresh and fair. 


Down where the deep Blackwater 
Glides on to its ocean rest, 

And the hills with their green clad bosoms 
Roll up from the river’s breast. 


I wish I was home in Ireland, 
For the flowers will soon be there ; 
Clothing each vale and highland, 
And loading the perfumed air. 


For in spite of the seas that part us, 
The land to my heart is dear ; 

And to be but one day in Ireland 
Were worth a whole litetume here. 
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Thousands of Williams’ fellow-countrymen are animated 
by the same sentiment ; hence it is little wonder there 
should exist so many songs which are expressive of the 
desires and longings of a race emulous of freedom, and 
proud of their nationality. Collections of these songs have 
appeared from time to time, a small volume being issued 
in 1801. Barry published a collection in 1870. In 1866, 
James Duffy, Dublin, published the poems and songs of 
Thomas Davies. Thomas Davies may in truth be called 
the best lyrist of national songs that Ireland ever possessed. 
Born in 1814, it was not until 1842 that his works began to 
be known, and from that year, until the end of his brief ex- 
istence, he continued to produce the miscellaneous poetical 
pieces now so widely known. Many of these have been set 
to music, and passed into the region of popular songs. 
“Tipperary,” “The West's asleep,” “Annie dear,” “Bal- 
lad of Freedom,” “ Boatman of Kinsale,” “ Fontenoy,” “A 
Nation Once Again,” and some fifty others. In Davies’ 
essays there is one on “Irish Music and Poetry,” and 
another on “The Ballad Poetry of Ireland.” Davies also 
wrote the preface to Barry’s collection of the “Songs of 
Ireland,” published in 1845. “The Memory of the Dead,” 
and “ The Hymn of Freedom,” were amongst the first, as 
they have been the best, of these songs which have appeared 
from time to time in the Nation. The “ Muster of the 
North” was another stirring lyric, written by C. G. Duffy, 
a notice of which appeared in the London Times. R. D. 
Williams, besides “Longing,” wrote “The Munster War 
Song,” “ Adieu to Innisfail,” “Patriot brave,” and various 
others. Dr. F. McCarthy, M J. Barry, Hugh Harkin, 
William Brennan, Rev. C. Meehan, Clarence Mangan, J. D. 
Fraser, and many others, have written in similar strains, 
whilst such songs as “The Wearing of the Green” and 
“ Shan-van-Voght” have achieved a world-wide fame. It 
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may be a matter of opinion as to whether the dreams and 
desires of these patriots shall ever be realised, but none the 
less their lays are part and parcel of Irish song. 

From the days when Ossian warbled his songs of mighty 
deeds and brilliant forays, through the successive centuries, 
Scottish songs have ever held a high place. Fast dying 
out before the brutal lust for boundless deer forests, the 
old glens of the north are populous no more. How often 
has the traveller in these peaceful scenes been struck by 
the weird beauty of some lovely melody, sung maybe by 
the village maiden at her lowly task, or by the fisherman 
on the loch; unprinted and unknown to the world at large, 
the song and tune have been handed down from one 
generation to another, long after the song writer has 
mouldered into dust, yet soon will the old lays pass away, 
with the people who have sung them. 

In the thirteenth century the lyrical songs of Scotland 
began to be known; songs of love, of war and derision of 
their foes, the English ; realistic in their description of the 
simple manners and customs of the day. The kings and 
queens of Scotland were not only skilled musicians, but 
frequently song writers and composers of no mean order. 
James I. was a master mind in poetry and music, James II. 
and Mary Queen of Scots were equally proficient on 
various instruments of music, and at least five songs 
written by James V. have survived until now. Little was 
known of Scotch Minstrelsy in England until the days of 
the Stuarts. D’Urfey, then a Frenchman domiciled in 
London, and a writer of numerous dramatic farces, also of 
“Wit and Mirth,” a somewhat obscene production, wrote 
“Within a mile of Edinboro’ town” and several other 
songs, in imitation of the Scottish style. Gay in his 
“ Beggars Opera,” exhibited his knowledge of border songs, 
and Allan Ramsay, in 1724, published several lyrics of 
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more or less merit, and did much for Scottish minstrelsy. 
Full of the spirit of Jacobitism, the songs of the latter half 
of the last century were curious as exhibiting the depth 
and intensity of attachment which had adhered for so many 
decades to the unlucky, and alas! unworthy house of 
Stuart. Over twenty collections of these songs have been 
issued, and numerous ditties of the same class existed up 
to the last twenty years. The curious minor key in which 
many Scotch songs were written, made them unpleasing 
and unfamiliar to English ears, whilst to a true Scotchman, 
they are racy of the heather and the hills. Among old 
Scottish songs are ‘‘ Glenlogie,” ““O, can you sew cushions” 
{cradle song), “‘ Helen of Kirkconnell,” “ Willie’s gane to 
Melville Castle,” “ How can ye gang, lassie,” “ Lizzie Lind- 
say,” “Aye waukin o,” “The twa corbies,” two verses of 
this last exhibiting a keen insight into the foibles of human 
nature. After asking his mate where dinner for the day 
must be procured, the bird replies :— 


In behint “ yon” auld fail lyke, 

I wot there lies a new slain knighte ; 

An naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk and his hound and his ladye fair. 


His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame ; 
His lady’s taen another mate, 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 


“Bonnie George Campbell,” “The Blue bells of Scot- 
land,” “Weaving Song,” “Gilderoy,” “Bonnie Earl of 
Moray,” “ He’s owre the hills,” “Bonnie house of Airlie,” 
and many others are sung to music which has been used 
for older songs of which the words have fallen into disuse. 

“My dark haired maid,” “Joy of my heart,” “Fair 
young Mary,” “ Health and joy be with you,” “ Ho, ro, my 
nut brown maid,” and many more are translations from 
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the Gaelic by the Macleods, Dr. Cowper, Rev. A. Stewart, 
Professor Blackie, and others. Captain Ogilvy in 1705 
wrote “A Jacobite lament” in answer to an anti-Jacobite 
song popular in 1690, “The women are a’ gane wud.” 

Often enough local only in their popularity, the old 
Scottish songs were confined mostly to those who were to 
the manner born. 

Allen Ramsay is responsible for many lyrics which still 
hold their own in the lays of Scotland. He did much to 
preserve the old Scots melodies by suiting his verses to 
tunes in such collections as “The Tea Table Miscellany,” 
“The Evergreen,” &c. Hogg’s songs may be found in 
almost any collection of Scottish songs published during 
the last half century. Sir Walter Scott wrote few songs 
in his own native dialect. “Bonnie Dundee,” “Blue 
bonnets over the border,” “Jock o’ Hazeldean,” &c., but 
the number of composers is immense who have made use 
of his lyrics. 

The music of Scotland owes in a great measure its pre- 
sent popularity to the inimitable genius of Burns, whose 
lays are familiar songs to the whole world; some of them 
pathetic in their sadness, others inspiriting in their records 
of friendships and passionate love, but all of them full of 
the fire of his genuine humanity. Many of Burns’s songs 
were fitted to national airs, at once securing for themselves 
a popularity that has never decreased with years, many of 
his verses being still sung to their original setting, although 
Sir H. Bishop, Howard Glover, Sir A. Sullivan, Sir W. S. 
Bennett, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and numerous others 
have all written music to Burns’s poetry. By some 
writers Burns is described as the first good song writer that 
had up to then appeared. It is certain that he opened up 
a new era in the region of song writing, and showed a true 
sympathy with human nature. Knowing too well the sub- 
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jects whereon he wrote, he never indulged in high flown 
sentimentality. His songs came direct from the heart, 
gushing forth as from a mountain spring, and the Scottish 
people were stirred as they never have been before or since 
by any genius of song. 

Lady Nairn wrote the three gems entitled “The land o’ 
the leal,” “‘ Caller Herrin’,” “‘ That lass o’ Gowrie’s,” whilst 
Lady Lindsay’s name is linked with “Auld Robin Gray.” 
The works of Thomas Campbell have been well illustrated 
in song; his verses are chaste and melodious, and have 
found favour with Bishop, Attwood, Callcott, and others. 

Thomas Carter, although a Dublin organist, wrote 
“O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” 

George Farquhar Graham was a well-known Scottish 
composer; his reputation rests chiefly on the issue of the 
“Songs of Scotland,” published in 1815, a work which is, 
even now, the standard edition for modern purposes. 

John Gunn wrote the history of the Scottish harp, from 
the earliest times until its discontinuance in 1734. 
Amongst modern Scottish composers, Alexander Campbell 
Mackenzie has attained a high rank, his part songs, and 
music exhibiting great ability. Peter Macleod’s. best 
known songs are “Scotland Yet,” “Yellow Locks,” 
“Charlie,” “Flora’s Lament,” “My Bonnie Wife,” and 
various others. 

Like Balfe, William Wallace was successful in writing 
operas that have outlived most of the works of his com- 
petitors; his songs are more English than Scotch, and 
comprise, amongst others—“The Bellringer,” ‘Gipsy 
Maid,” &c. 

In 1876, there was issued in Leeds, a Collection of Songs, 
composed and part written by the late Rev. John Park, D.D., 
St. Andrews, a collection which is one of the best compila- 
tions extant of thoroughly Scottish Music. 
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John Templeton was one of the most refined vocalists 
that ever came from the North; from the time of his début, 
in 1828, until his retirement, in 1852, his success was un- 
equivocal. Robert Archibald Smith was a considerable 
contributor to Scottish song ; besides numerous sacred com- 
positions, he wrote many well-known songs, amongst others, 
“ Highlander’s Farewell,” “ Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane,” 
“The Harper of Mull,” “On wi’ the Tartan,” “ Maid of the 
Sea.” Scottish melody has often had most able interpre- 
ters: John Wilson’s “Nights wi Burns” and Jacobite 
songs did much to make known the class of songs wherein 
he excelled. David Kennedy has sung Scottish songs all 
over the world, and he, too, has made Burns’s songs a 
characteristic feature of Scotch melody. 

The names of over fifty song-writers, besides those enu- 
merated, are contained in a collection published in 1862. A 
magnificent edition of Scottish songs is the Royal Edition, 
issued by Field and Tuer, in 1880, and dedicated to the 
Queen. Boosey’s Royal Edition contains 190 of the best 
examples of what are there called “The Songs of Scot- 
land.” This issue is remarkable for a very exhaustive and 
comprehensive review of Scotland’s songs, written by Charles 
Mackay. He says—“ Scotland has reason to be proud of her 
songs and her music. The muse of Scotland is not a clas- 
sical beauty, nor a crowned queen, nor a fine lady, but a 
simple country lass; fresh, buoyant, buxom, and healthy, 
full of true affection and kindly charities; a bare-footed 
maiden, that scorns all false pretence, and speaks her 
honest mind ; her laughter is as refreshing as her tears, and 
her humour as genuine as her tenderness.” 

To the dwellers in the Welsh Principality belongs the 
distinction of being the only people who, through all the 
centuries, have fostered and preserved the use of the harp 
in unbroken continuity up to the present day. Their 
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national Eistedfoddau can be traced from the Sixth Cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and annually there are compe- 
titions for the proud position of the Chief Bard and 
Harper of Wales. 

Most of these festivals are held in the Welsh language; 
their national songs are written in the same vernacular; 
hence they are unknown except to those who have been 
born Welshmen, or have mastered the mysterious combi- 
nations of consonants which are such utter stumbling blocks 
to the stranger. 

Although some of England’s most gifted singers have 
come from the Principality, there is small store of song 
lore which is understandable by the general reader. 

The most familiar Welsh songs are—“ The Ash Grove,’ 
‘“When morning is breaking,” “Meegan’s fair daughter,” 


“One bright summer morning,” “Bells of Aberdovey,” 
“Men of Harlech,” “Vale of Llangollen,” “When I was 
roaming,” “Black Sir Harry,” “The bard’s love”; to 


these airs English translations have been written by Mrs. 
Hemans, Walter Maynard, Maria Hayes, Miss Lawrence, 
John Oxenford, John Thomas, George Linley, and others. 

One of the first collections of Welsh songs with English 
airs was published by Miss Jane Williams in 1837, but 
there are now several standard books of Welsh lyrics. 
Without wishing to detract from the merits of Welsh 
minstrelsy, it seems but fair to say that the confining of 
all competitions to a language only known throughout a 
limited area, has prevented the spread of Welsh music 
throughout the musical world. 

The United Kingdom may well be proud of its songs and 
song writers. No other nation has such a mixture of lyrics 
so diffuse in character, and yet so harmonious as a whole. 
Whatever part of the country a man may come from, he 
has always in his memory the remembrance of the songs 
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which have sounded in his ears: the refrain of the melodies 
which have often enough cheered and inspired him with 
new hope in the battle of life. 

For much valuable information and many extracts, the 
writer is indebted to Groves’ “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” Brown’s “Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians,” “Encyclopedia Britannica,” Chappell’s “ History 
of Music,” and Standard Song Books; and various other 
publications, old and new. 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY: 
A LITERARY ESTIMATE.* 


BY CHAS. T. TALLENT-BATEMAN. 


AMES MONTGOMERY’S fame suffers, and will per- 
manently suffer, from three causes. 
Firstly: The poet shared a grandiloquent surname with 
a contemporary—I doubt, as many others have doubted, 
whether the latter obtained his surname otherwise than 
by assumption, for an ignoble purpose — whose, and 
whose publishers’ persistent and unscrupulous puffing of 
some tawdry verses, advertized as “ Montgomery’s Latest 
Poems,” secured for his book a third edition, a cutting lash 
from Macaulay, and a lasting obscurity. James Mont- 
gomery has, by Mr. Davenport Adams and others, been 
confounded with Macaulay’s Robert Montgomery—some- 
times known as ‘“‘‘ Satan’ Montgomery.” 

Secondly: The poet has gained (and will ever hold) 
such eminence and popularity as a hymn writer, that 
most of his admirers ignore or overlook his position 
as a classic lyrist. It is true that Montgomery ridded us 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, and of Tate and Brady, and of 
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* This paper forms the Introduction to a Bibliography of the poet, which is believed to 
be the only complete one that has yet been compiled. The Bibliography will be printed 
in the “ Papers” of the Manchester Literary Club for 1889. 
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a good slice (or rather a bad slice) of Isaac Watts: and 
England owes him much for that: but English song is 
more deeply indebted to him for, in the words of a 
reviewer,* “some half dozen” of lyrics (‘‘as his ex- 
quisite ‘Tribute to the Genius of Burns,’ his ‘Common 
Lot,’ his ‘Night,’ ‘The Field Flower, and ‘The Grave’”), 
which “are not inferior to anything of the same class in 
the language.” 

Thirdly: The poet’s editors and publishers, since his 
death, have all been injudicious enough to print too much 
of what Montgomery wrote. They have, in their desire to 
make a “book,” “mixed wheat with chaff” (generally, 
little wheat with much chaff), and made it difficult, for 
those occasional readers of the poet—in fact all those who 
do not “know him off by heart ”—to select, from his 
works, what is worthy of perusal; to separate really in- 
spired and artistically turned lyrics, from “impromptus,” 
written in albums, or hastily tossed off at a dinner, or 
during a ramble, or on a Sunday school platform. In 
enforcing the fact, that the journalist was a poet, these 
editors were not duly reminded that the poet was a 
journalist. He was a man who, while an active journalist, 
was too much tempted to use his pen before his thoughts 
or literary plans had had time to develop and mature, 
and who, after his retirement from journalism (viz., during 
the last thirty years of his life), insisted upon being a 
busy man of leisure; fancying, apparently, that he was 
expected to make some substantial annual return for his 
Government pension. He was a man, who (though corre- 
sponding with distinguished literary men) associated, 
intimately and locally, only with mediocre people—fawn- 
ing flatterers, ever ready to applaud, as perfect gems, 





* J. Devey, M.A., in his ‘‘ A Comparative Estimate of Modern English Poets,” 1873. 
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efforts which, in his younger days, the author would have 
treated simply as crude bases for polished work. Mont- 
gomery’s position would be better established in English 
literature, if he were represented, as a poet, by (say) his 
five principal poems, by one-tenth of his lyrics and other 
minor pieces, and by perhaps a score out of his 400 hymns, 
most of them certainly beautiful. 

Montgomery’s fame is, at present, suffering, and will, 
probably for some time, continue to suffer, from two other 
causes. 

First, the poet has not been made known to general 
readers, or to literary students, as a MAN—a man of 
personal worth and of interesting feeling and expe- 
rience; in other words, we have no good biography of 
him. The chief reason for this is, that a couple of con- 
ceited, self-asserting nobodies—whom some people within 
the confines of Sheffield may be able to identify as a certain 
John Holland and an uncertain James Everett—have 
overwhelmed every second-hand bookstall with seven 
pretentious volumes, padded with the commonplace 
biographies and bibliographies, verses and correspondence, 
of the uninteresting compilers themselves, as well as with 
the most immaterial conversation and casual remarks 
of the poet— volumes dreary and ill-arranged, impu- 
dently labelled “Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
James Montgomery.” This badly-written, patchwork speci- 
men of bookmaking, while repelling us from studying in it 
a really interesting and instructive life and character, 
stands snarling, like the dog in the manger, at any other 
attempt to pourtray in detail what was undeniably a lovable 
nature—lovable in its simplicity, gentleness, unselfishness, 
goodness—or to trace with certainty anti directness, a 
noble, and, therefore, useful and successful career. 

Far better that the portrait of the modest, shrinking 
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poet had never been painted, than that his features and 
form should have been trailed (with elaborate details and 
prominent background, and provokingly trifling incidentals) 
over seven unwieldy, showily-framed cartoons, covered with 
a double layer of green-tinted bottle-glass—cartoons all the 
more exasperating in that they afford to an artist no 
material, only immaterial, from which to produce an accu- 
rate miniature or an impressionist outline. Surely it is 
better that a sitter’s warts and freckles, his studs and 
buttons, be less scrupulously reproduced, and that his 
eyes and lips (seats of animation and expression) be traced 
with some amount of carefulness and spirit! Surely, 
it is right that the subject should hold the prominence, 
even to the comparative effacement, or, if need be, the 


‘utter exclusion of tolerated toadies and pestering para- 


sites! Holland and another! professing, would-be friends 
of his, ye are Montgomery’s greatest enemies! 

In the second place, the poet’s fame is suffering from 
the fact, that he sang principally of sacred things—that he 
was the “Christian Poet” of the last generation. The 
present generation differs from its predecessor in nothing 
more than it does in its views of religious questions. We 
are now experiencing the reaction from the influence of 
that dogmatic school of pure, though, perhaps, occasionally 
prudish—I do not say it was not the best—piety, repre- 
sented by a Hannah More and a Rowland Hill. The 
aversion the present generation entertains for all pub- 
lications of a religious tendency dating between (say) 1810 
and 1830, has led to the temporary neglect of a poet who 
was a contemporary and friend of the once omnipotent 
worthies above-named, but who was actually “head and 
shoulders” above them (or any member of their school) in 
either literary culture or artistic ability. 

Judging critically and impartially, I believe that Mont- 
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gomery’s popularity will revive; the while acknowledging 
that such a revival may, in its turn, experience a new declen- 
sion or revulsion. Divine Truth is imperishable; not so 
every form of its expression. The Gospel is “ for all ages” ; 
not so its best paraphrase. The latter may, generally does, 
suit, or please, only a century, a generation, or one school 
in a generation. True that we—a century after the one, 
and two centuries after the other—admire the paraphrases 
of an Addison and of a Cowper ; and, perhaps, the next 
century, or the century beyond that, may revel in the 
paraphrases of a Montgomery. George Herbert, the 
“Christian Poet” of three centuries ago, is only now 
regaining the admiration (for his poetry, as distinguished 
from his early English) which his contemporaries accorded 
him. Montgomery was more graceful and musical, and 
yet not less forcible, than Herbert. Herbert, Cowper, and 
Montgomery must rank as England’s sweetest “singers of 
the Church;” Cowper standing pre-eminently among 
the three as the man of letters and the man of profound 
thought, Montgomery as the master of tuneful rhythm and 
clear, precise expression. . 

In connection with Montgomery, two questions may 
naturally arise—first, in what way is he essentially a 
religious poet? Second, making full allowance for his 
religious pieces, what is his proper place in English 
literature ? 

To answer the first question, I will compare large things 
with comparatively little things—a great man with a com- 
paratively insignificant man—the master writer with his 
modest editor. . Milton is termed a “religious poet ;” but 
Milton treated sacred subjects in a secular (though lofty) 
strain. He was more a poet of divinity than a religious 
poet. Montgomery was religious in his poetry ; Milton, 
poetical in his religion. Montgomery nearly always dealt 
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with the phases and phenomena of Nature, as well as the 
secular affairs of mankind, from a religious standpoint and 
with a religious bias and purpose; not so Milton. Milton 
was a mighty and enthrallingly magnificent theologian, 
ever in search of earthly similes and mundane representa- 
tions for life in Heaven, and the attributes and dealings 
of God. Montgomery was only an impressively earnest 
exponent of practical every-day religion; eager to trace in 
earthly sights and experiences the presence and influence 
of a Divine Father. Milton would bring God to earth; 
Montgomery would take earth heavenwards. 

In answering the second question—Montgomery’s place 
in literature—I am reminded that our poet has been 
described, on the one hand, as “the Cowper of the nine- 
teenth century,” and on the other, as “the Moore of 
solemn themes.” 

I will not here attempt to compare Montgomery with 
Cowper—between whom and the former there was much in 
common, both in temperament and experience, in taste and — 
in creed. The subject will afford abundant material for a 
separate paper. May I, however, suggest that Montgomery’s 
power and beauty lay in expressive solos and heart- 
enchanting melodies; Cowper’s, in soul-stirring choruses, 
and in chords, deep, full, and grand ? 

To make a comparison between Montgomery and his 
many contemporary poets; I should say that Campbell, 
Rogers, and Moore (and perhaps in that same order) would 
immediately precede Montgomery, while Felicia Hemans 
would rank just after him. 

Moore (though so superficial) must be placed before 
Montgomery, for a very simple reason. He sang to a wider 
circle. “The World before the Flood” is as potent a 
charmer, and as admirable a “transporting” magician as 
is “ Lalla Rookh,” but not a tenth so entertaining. Each 
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poet was daringly original in having tried, and successfully 
tried, something no other English writer had ever, to our 
knowledge, even dreamed of attempting. Moore had 
thoroughly steeped himself in the Oriental: Montgomery 
had as thoroughly imbued himself with the Archaic. His 
self-absorption gave each equal power: but the one who 
showed the higher fancy and the freer romance was the 
more attractive, and, therefore, secured the greater popu- 
larity. The two poets were alike melodious and musical: 
the difference between them being, that the most fitting ac- 
companiment of the one was the drawing-room piano, that 
of the other the statelier and more impressive organ. To 
change the metaphor: Moore chose the mazurka, Mont- 
gomery the sonata. Insentiment either was sweet and al- 
luring ; but, surely, the sentiment and teaching of the one 
were as immeasurably nobler than those of the other, as 
his life was braver and purer and, consequently, happier 
than that of his rival! 

The subject of Montgomery’s peculiar style of poetical, 
much less prose, composition does not come within the 
scope of this paper; but we must take a flying glance over 
his biography, and, out of the said seven volumes, distil 
seven short paragraphs to represent the man’s seven ages 
His literary biography may be summed up in one line 
Journalism first made him, then spoiled him. 

Born in 1771, he survived till 1854. His parentage was 
Irish, his birthplace Scottish, his breeding English. Edu- 
cated at the Moravian Seminary, at Fulneck, near Leeds, 
where he spent ten years, he (first placed out to trade, from 
which he twice ran away) did not settle anywhere until, at 
the age of 21, he found congenial employment under Mr. 
Joseph Gales (the Register’s editor and proprietor) on the 
staff of the Sheffield Register newspaper, an organ of the 
Reform movement. Here he first wrote clever paragraphs, 
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then clever leaders; and, when his employer (owing to 
Government prosecution) had to relinquish the newspaper, 
he edited and managed the paper itself, under a new name, 
the Sheffield Iris—a name inseparable from the name of 
James Montgomery. In 1795 and 1796 he was imprisoned— 
the first time most unjustly, the second time most harshly— 
in York Castle, for libelling, as was alleged, the Government 
of the day, or its representatives or partisans. To these 
imprisonments we owe his “ Prison Amusements ”—his first 
publication of verse. His other poetical effusions generally 
first saw light, anonymously, in the “ Poet’s Corner ” of his 
newspaper; and, only when the public taste for his work 
was guaged or tested, were the productions issued to the 
world in separate form, and under hisown name. Retiring 
from business as a journalist in 1825, he lived a bachelor’s 
life, not of lettered ease but of busy philanthropy, and died 
at the ripe age of 83, having well earned, as a public friend 
and benefactor, the pension which a forgiving Government 
readily accorded him. 

Traces of the marring influence of his journalistic 
employment are clearly discernible in many, if not most, 
of Montgomery’s stanzas—especially in his later poems, 
and his longer hymns—several of which are but para- 
graphs in verse, leaderettes in metre, or homilies in rhyme. 
Make allowance for this marring influence, exclude the 
many impromptus and trifles and slovenly pieces I have 
alluded to,and you must, in studying James Montgomery’s 
poetical works, find that you commune with a man, high- 
souled and brilliantly endowed: a poet whose productions 
may yet have—and may long have—some share in 
moulding the literary style, and developing the literary 
taste, as well as gratifying the literary fancy, of even the 
highest schools of English literature. 

What we now need, however, is an edition—a small, 
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inexpensive edition—of Montgomery’s better-class poems, 
selected with true discrimination by an editor, who, while 
heartily appreciating the author, fears not to use the 
broad pen of excision, and does not quail at the sight of a 
fast-filling waste-paper basket. When this want is supplied, 
James Montgomery will again figure as one of the most 
popular of British poets. 























THE LYRICS OF MISS ROSSETTI. 


BY JOHN WALKER. 


O authoress has a better right to the white chaplet of 
modesty than this gifted woman. She has never 
been foisted and drummed upon the public, and never by 
any chance does she obtrude herself upon us. A dreary 
London square is the scene of her labours, and there she 
sees the years pass, one after another, snatching often a 
loved one as they go. Despite the increasing care which 
duty has commanded her to exercise towards relatives 
committed to her charge, she has, of late years, given us 
»many sweet evidences of unextinguished hope and trust 
in Him who ordereth all things wisely and for our good ; 
and it is this beautiful optimism wedded to an exquisite 
melancholy which gives to her lyrics such a peculiar charm. 
Instead of the song of the lark, and the cool ripple and 
rustle of the meadow grass, she must perforce content 
herself with the sights and sounds of London life, but it is 
quite evident that the ineffaceable recollections of her 
childhood have proved to be a very sustaining manna to 
her genius. 
The softly-subdued pathos to be found in her lyrics 
gives them a strong individuality. It is impossible to find 
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such continuously-clear sadness crystallized into song in the 
works of any other poet or poetess. There is no degene- 
ration into the cloudy abysms of pessimism, but a delicate 
mistiness over fell and field, and a very blue sky beyond. 

It may be conceded at once that a poet’s duty does not 
entirely consist of didactic trumpetings, warblings of 
emulation, twitterings of calm and cloistral content, or the 
production of songs intended to nerve, strengthen, or 
sustain us in trouble or strife. There is another field for 
his spontaneous efforts, namely, to interpret for us those 
moments of transitory grief and sadness when the mind 
hovers between regret and hope; and I am sure no one 
who has passed through such moments can deny that 
there is a subtle pleasure even in sadness. At times such 
as these a strain of hopeful melancholy has but little 
difficulty in penetrating to the hearts of the susceptible, 
affording them most likely a rich gratification, and letting 
loose perchance the fountain of tears. At such moments 
the mind drinks in, as it were, the antidote of bustle, 


jar and strife—the fret and canker of our busy life—and 


revels in the mazes of abandonment. And so, therefore, 
it is good for us to be occasionally sad, and to be soothed 


by melodies which have a chastening and purifying effect, . 


accentuating the vigorous joys of more expansive and 
sunny hours. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the whole of 
Miss Rossetti’s poetry is allied to sadness; on the contrary 
there are pieces which have all the charm of youth and 
freshness and the bounding pulse; there are exquisite 
impressions of “emotions remembered in tranquillity,” and 
clear interpretations of the joys of others. Still the most 
noticeable feature of her work is the silent river of tears 
flowing through the sanctity of broken hopes and joys 
wherein her soul has found purification, and it is to this 
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that I would chiefly draw attention in the hope that it may 
not be without good and moral effect. We ought to do 
homage to her who by force of circumstance is debarred 
from constant communion with nature, and admire those 
talents which have borne such magnificent blossom on 
adverse soil. 

There is an intense love of nature to be observed in her 
lyrics, the expression of which has necessarily been placed 
under the restraint of somewhat harsh limitations; and it 
is not difficult to discern where the shadow of the dark 
wall of duty has fallen across the flowery path of youth. 

I propose to examine a few of Miss Rossetti’s poems as I 
turn over the leaves of the book entitled “Goblin Market, 
and other Poems,” published by Macmillan and Co. I will 
not attempt any exhaustive criticism or even a general 
survey of her work; let it suffice for me to display simply 
a few of her lyrics, together with occasional felicitous 
expressions that I may encounter as I proceed. 

Let us turn to “ Dreamland,” which is a plaintive song 
in the minor key :— 


Where sunless rivers weep 

Their waves into the deep, 

She sleeps a charméd sleep : 
Awake her not, 

Led by a single star, 

She came from very far 

To seek where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot. 


She left the rosy morn, 
She left the fields of corn, 
For twilight cold and lorn 

And water springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil, 
She sees the sky look pale, 
And hears the nightingale 

That sadly sings. 
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Rest, rest, a perfect rest 
Shed over brow and breast ; 
Her face is toward the west 
The purple land. 
She cannot see the grain 
Ripening on hill and plain ; 
She cannot feel the rain 
Upon her hand. 


Rest, rest, for evermore 
Upon a mossy shore ; 
Rest, rest at the heart’s core 
Till time shall cease : 
Sleep that no pain shall wake ; 
Night that no morn shall break 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace, 


In these four stanzas we have a delicate yet forcible 
picture of the last sleep—a chant of large-hearted con- 
tent in the unknowable and the unsearchable which is 
almost Buddhistic in its unquestioning reliance upon 
the slumbrous peace of death after a righteous though 
shortened life, but which is, however, placed immeasurably 
above Buddhism by the fact of its having for its final 
notes the sublime transfiguration of hope. No one who 
studies these lines can fail to be struck by the felicity of 
the suggestions: there is a perfect picture in each verse. 

“At Home” is a powerful poem containing an amount 
of concentrated pathos that is as true to the life as it is 
deep and moving. The dead cannot place limitations 
upon the pleasures of the living, and it is perhaps well 
for us that such is the case. The object of Miss Rossetti’s 
poem is, however, a noble one, viz.:—the display of an 
emotion not usually experienced, which calls our attention 
to neglect and omission with respect to the payment of 
the proper memorial tributes to those bygone friends 
whose lives and acts towards us entitle them to a high 
place in our remembrances :— 
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When I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house : 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs ; 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


This fine stanza is conceived in a manner that convinces 
us at once of the genius of the author. And what makes 
it all so very strong and vital is the distinct possibility 
which underlies it and whence it springs. 


? 


“To-morrow,” said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way : 
“To-morrow,” cried they one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Their life stood full at blessed noon ; 
I, only I, had passed away : 
“To-morrow and to-day,” they cried ; 
I was of yesterday. 


A very solemn and mournful stanza with abundant food 
for reflection in every line. This appears to me the point 
where the poem is at white heat. The last verse is, 
however, very forcible, and the concluding couplet par- 
ticularly fine :— 
I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the tablecloth ; 
I all-forgotten shivered, sad 
To stay and yet to part how loth: 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 
We may safely assume that Miss Rossetti does not owe 
much of her inspiration either to contemporary writers or 
to those of a past age. She is both original and unique. 
The two foregoing poems will sufficiently exemplify this 
fact; the latter is certain to live as long as the English 
language exists; it may be classed among achievements 
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such as the perfect ‘“Dante’s Dream” of her gifted 
brother. Instancing her large grasp of terrible situations 
and great power of treatment—highly adequate, as all 
will admit—I quote “To-day for Me” as the best of her 
poems. In it France is apostrophized—France shamed 
and bleeding after her last great war. 
She sitteth still who used to dance, 
She weepeth sore and more and more :— 
Let us sit with thee weeping sore, 
O fair France. 
She trembleth as the days advance 
Who used to be so light of heart :— 
We in thy trembling bear a part, 
Sister France. 
Her eyes shine tearful as they glance : 
“Who shall give back my slaughtered sons ? 
“Bind up,” she saith, “ my wounded ones.” — 
Alas, France! 
She struggles’in a deathly trance, 
As in a dream her pulses stir, 
She hears the nations calling her, 
“ France, France, France.” 


Surely, we may say that here we reach a very great 
height of perfection: “She hears the nations calling 
her ’’—a very simple line, yet containing the quintessence 
of misery, shame, and suffering. Poor misguided France! 

Thou people of the lifted lance, 

Forbear her tears, forbear her blood : 

Roll back, roll back, thy whelming flood, 
Back from France. 

Eye not her loveliness askance, 

Forge not for her a galling chain ; 


Leave her at peace to bloom again, 
Vine-clad France. 





A time there ‘s for change and chance, 
A time for passing of the cup : 
And One abides can yet bind up 
Broken France, 
A time there is for change and chance : 
Who next shall drink the trembling cup, 
Wring out its dregs and suck them up 
After France ? 
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This is anything but a laboured effort, and its spon- 
taneous flow of much-needed pity gives it a very beautiful 
effect. 

In ballads the poetess has also been successful. One 
entitled “Noble Sisters” contains an expression of startling 
lucidity :— 


" you have turned him from our door, 


And stabbed him with a lie.” 
Another one, “ Jessie Cameron,” is an example of effec- 
tive work in the narrative style. I quote two stanzas 


illustrating the pictorial power of the authoress’ pen :— 
The sea swept in with moan and foam 
Quickening the stretch of sand ; 
They stood almost in sight of home ; 
He strove to take her hand. 
“Oh can’t you take your answer then, 
And won’t you understand ? 
For me you're not the man of men, 
I’ve other plans are planned. 
You're good for Madge, or good for Cis, 
Or good for Kate, may be : 
But what’s to me the good of this 
While you’re not good for me ?” 
Then the heart-broken lover begins to entreat :— 
“Oh say but one kind word to me, 
Jessie, Jessie Cameron.” — 
“T’d be too proud to beg,” quoth she, 
And pride was in her tone. 
But the tide came up and he held her there till the 
advancing waters hemmed them in with death :— 
Jessie she comes home no more, 
Comes home never ; 
Her lover’s step sounds at his door 
No more for ever. 
And boats may search upon the sea 
And search along the river, 
But none know where their bodies be : 
Sea-winds that shiver, 
Sea-birds that breast the blast, 
Sea-waves swelling, 
Keep the secret first and last 
Of their dwelling. 
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There is a nameless music in the last twelve lines which 
is very touching. 

As might be expected of such a poetess, her work is un- 
equal ; but, speaking generally, the majority of her lyrics 
are sure to live, having in them the elements of perfect 
simplicity and profundity most happily blended. Such 
inequality as exists arises more from variety of subject 
than from treatment. True, there are many expressions 
which cannot but be regarded as flaws, such as “ vegetable 
snow” and “blue-black beetles transact business,” which 
latter mars, in my opinion, the otherwise excellent lyric, 
entitled “Summer.” 


Winter is cold-hearted, 
Spring is yea and nay, 
Autumn is a weather-cock 
Blown every way : 
Summer days for me 
When every leaf is on its tree. 


When Robin’s not a beggar, 
And Jenny Wren’s a bride, 

And larks hang singing, singing, singing, 
Over the wheat-fields wide, 

And anchored lilies ride, 
And the pendulum spider 

Swings from side to side. 


Such is the liquid flow of Miss Rossetti’s little poem, 
and I would point out in this connection how forcibly the 
emphatic reiteration of ‘‘singing, singing, singing,” con- 
jures up the beautiful picture of the full-voiced lark 
hovering in the blue, with an almost never-ending song 
full of the passionate perfection of early summer. There 
is great grace and strength in the line. 

Coming back to the plaintive minor melodies, we find in 
“‘Somewhere or Other” all the essentials of a finished 
creation :— 
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Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard, 
The heart that not yet—never yet—ah me! 

Made answer to my word. 


Somewhere or other, may be near or far ; 
Past land and sea, clean out of sight ; 

Beyond the wandering moon, beyond the star 
That tracks her night by night. 


Somewhere or other, may be far or near ; 
With just a wall, a hedge, between ; 

With just the last leaves of the dying year 
Fallen on a turf grown green. 


Such poetry needs no interpretation, it is intensely clear 
and impressive ; growing in clearness and strength until 
the final lines close the poem with a wonderful touch of 
inspiration. For indeed it is often the case that mortals 
pass their lives friendless to the end, discovering perhaps 
when it is too late that the grass is just beginning to 
sprout mayhap over the graves of those who would have 
been to them more than brothers. 


As an example of perfect versification, I give the fol- 
lowing :— 
SONG. 
When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head 
Nor shady cypress tree : 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain : 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


This song, in the opinion of many, is one of the choicest 
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productions of Miss Rossetti’s pen, and I imagine that all 
will agree that it possesses unusual melody and more than 
graceful sentiment. 

“A Farm Walk” is a picture of the simple Virgilian 
country-life touched with a cunning worthy of the Roman; 
lovers of Waugh will find something in this little idyl 
very much to their taste. The following lines fulfil all the 
requirements of the art: exquisitely simple yet all- 
embracing: not a touch too many but all is there: they have 
the satisfying completeness of a Greek cameo :— 


She wore a kerchief on her neck, 
Her bare arm showed its dimple, 

Her apron spread without a speck, 
Her air was frank and simple. 


She milked into a wooden pail 
And sang a country ditty, 
An innocent fond lover’s tale, 
That was not wise nor witty, 
Pathetically rustical, 
Too pointless for the city. 


This is the kind of poem that can be understood without 
the penalty of a severe course of mental gymnastics. It is 
infinitely above the cloudy effusions of those good folk 
who delight to take an idea and involve it in a mesh of 
their own simple garrulity, twisting and turning the idea 
until it is spun and stretched out of its harmonious pro- 
portions and it is difficult to discern anything but the 
mists generated by their poetic perversity. In conclusion, 
I will quote some portions of “‘ Maiden-Song,” a lyric in 
which we are told how— 


ee three maids were wooed and won 

In a brief May-tide, 

Long ago and long ago. 
It is a piece that will recommend itself to all by reason of 
its fine imagery and its faithful little vignettes of May 
landscape :—. 
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Sped a herdsman from the vale, 
Mounting like a flame, 
All on fire to hear and see, 
With floating locks he came. 
Looked neither north nor south, 
Neither east nor west, 

But sat him down at Meggan’s feet 
As love-bird on his nest, 

And wooed her with a silent awe, 
With trouble not expressed ; 

She sang the tears into his eyes, 
The heart out of his breast: 

So he loved her, listening so. 


Could Theocritus have sung more sweetly? True there 
is a palpable flaw in the stanza “ As love-bird on his nest.” 
The idea is dissonant and weak, but when do we get a sky 
all stars? We should be silent and observe that the three 
lines beginning “‘ She sang the tears into his eyes,” contain 
an ample recompense for the loss previously sustained. 

What a fine Grecian picture we have in this— 


She sang the heart out of his breast, 
The words out of his tongue : 

Hand and foot and pulse he paused 
Till her song was sung. 


Further on we are greeted with another delicious stanza: 


Trilled her song and swelled her song 
With maiden coy caprice 

In a labyrinth of throbs, 
Pauses, cadences ; 

Clear-noted as a dropping brook, 
Soft-noted like the bees, 

Wild-noted as the shivering wind 
Forlorn through forest trees : 

Love-noted like the wood-pigeon 
Who hides herself for love, 

Yet cannot keep her secret safe 
But coos and coos thereof : 

Thus the notes rang loud or low. 


“ Love-noted like the wood-pigeon Who hides herself for 
love,” ete. This is exceedingly felicitous, but we go on 
to— 
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The slope was lightened by her eyes 
Like summer lightning fair, 

Like rising of the haloed moon 
Lightened her glimmering hair, 
While her face lightened like the sun 

Whose dawn is rosy white : 
Thus crowned with maiden majesty 
She peered into the night. 
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Waiting thus in weariness 
She marked the nightingale 
Telling, if anyone would heed, 
Its old complaining tale. 
Then lifted she her voice and sang 
Answering the bird : 
Then lifted she her voice and sang, 
Such notes were never heard 
From any bird when Spring’s in blow. 


I hope that I have brought forward a sufficiently clear 
presentment of Miss Rossetti’s lyrical range, and I earnestly 
trust that what has been quoted may lead to a still greater 
recognition of her undoubted genius. 
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TRANSLATION FROM FRITZ REUTER. 


BY H. GANNON. 


DE BLINNE SCHAUSTERJUNG. 
(Th’ Blind Cobbler’s Lad.) 


“Oh, mester! mester! help! Oh, deary me! 
Whativver’s th’ matter wi’ these een o’ moine ? 
Awm sure theere’s summat wrung, aw conno see, 
Oh tell me, mester, am aw gooin’ bloind ?” 

His mester chucks his last awey, 

And whangs his knee-strap awff his knee ; 

Then up he jumps, and runs loike mad— 
“Good lorjus days! whativver hasta, lad ?” 

“ Awm feeart, mester, as my eyeseet’s gone, 

Aw cawn’t see th’ butter on this bread, by th’ mon 
His mester taes it in his hont, 

And looks it o’er, booath back and front : 

“ Well, damn the divil, lad!” ses he, 

** Aw conno see no moore nor thee, 

But just the coait.” Then awff he packs 

To th’ missus in a gradely wax— 

“ Looke here, owd lass, for heaven’s sake! 

Dost co this heere a butter cake ?” 
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“A butter cake? Aye, that aw do, 

A buttercake ; and good enoo 

For ’prentice lads like yon, tha foo! 

Yo'd happen daub it finger thick, 

And butter up again this wick ! 

It comin’ to a bonny pass, 

Yo'd eyt me out o’ th’ house, by th’ mass!” 
‘“‘Neaw, don’t get vext, lass, draw it moild. 

Hast happen a bit o’ cheese for th’ choilt ?” 

And, look yo theere, hoo’re noane so very bad, 
Hoo goos and cuts a flimsy sloice for th’ lad! 

His mester taes it to young divilskin. 

Wi’, “Theere, my lad, neaw heaw art gerrin on ? 
Cont see a bit, and is thy blindness gone ? 

Dost think as that ‘ill cure thy een ?” 

“ Aye, mester, aye! But twur a sarious bout, 
And neaw aw see agean as clear as owt; 

It’s greadely wonderful! bowt ony lees 

Aw see thot theere bread reet bang through th’ cheese!” 
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A Wanderer. By H. Ocram Matuce. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co., 1888. 


Or making books there is literally no end in these favoured 
days—and of no books, except perhaps novels, is the multi- 
plication more striking than of books of travel. And yet how 
little of that endless stream, inexhaustible, ever renewed, 
which keeps circulating through the medium of Messrs. 
Smith and Mudie, can be rightly accounted literature? To 
this small, this very small class—to which belong “ Eothen,” 
“Lavengro,” “The Bible in Spain,” “Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes”—I do not hesitate to say that 
“A Wanderer” is a genuine and delightful addition. Yet 
to call it a book of travel is perhaps to convey an imperfect 
idea of its character— so much does it contain of reflection, 
criticism, natural history, humour, pathos, and what the 
writer calls the Dichtwng des Lebens, the poetry of life. 
To me at least—for reasons which will presently appear—it 
has appealed most powerfully. Would that I could be 
certain it is in all respects the faithful record of a 
genuine experience ! 

The writer, whose name is, or professes to be, H. Ogram 
Matuce, was, or professes to have been, a London clerk, 
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who by the exercise of the strictest economy was enabled, 
while still in the prime of life (nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita), to purchase his freedom from a servitude 
which galled him. Having done so he resolves to give 
himself a whole year’s holiday-travel—a Wanderjahr, like 
the young German workman’s, after his long apprenticeship 
to toil—“ to travel about where the fancy takes him, and 
in such a fashion as to know what travelling really is.” 
Leaving England about Midsummer he goes, first of all, to 
Sweden, and the chapter describing some of his experiences 
there is one of the most delightful in the book. “Some 
sixty hours” (says he) “after leaving the smoke and roar 
of London, where the morning train, the seat at your desk, 
the luncheon hour, the bustle to finish before the end of 
the day, seemed to succeed each other as if by the express 
command of the Eternal Himself, you may find yourself in 
some antique forest of Sweden, where the rare sounds of 
human neighbourhood seem but a chance impertinence 
amid the everlasting silence of Nature.” It is beside the 
Falls of Trollhatta (and well do I know how beautiful the 
scene is on a bright June day) that he experiences what he 
calls his second-birth, the full awakening of his spirit so 
long enthralled to the unutterable mysterious loveliness of 
Nature. Thence, shouldering his knapsack, he marches 
on through that land of forest and lake, lake and: forest—a 
magical and soul-soothing land. One more quotation I must 
give, in which he describes his walk in a Swedish forest on 
one of those lovely northern nights, where—in Longfellow’s 
words—“ morning and evening sit together, hand in hand, 
beneath the starless sky of midnight.” 

“During my interval of rest the night seemed some- 
how—lI can scarce tell how—to have put on an enchanted 
look. It rained no more; and in the dusk of midnight a 
few glow-worms had lighted their lamps upon the roadside, 
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and stood there at such regular intervals that you might 
swear that Oberon and his rout were expected to come by. 
I looked under the trees, and there, in the open spaces of 
the wood, the elfin tufts of cotton-grass caught the light, 
and in the light wind nodded their heads in unison. Once, 
yes, I caught distinctly enough the notes of an accordion, 
breathing far off in the night stillness. Presently, along a 
glade of the wood where I had been walking for hours, and 
where I felt awhile ago so utterly deserted, I came suddenly 
upon two figures strolling quietly side by side. The Fates 
did not please that they should be a boy and a girl, but 
two youths. You could only have seen such a thing at 
such a time—near one o’clock—on one night of the year, 
even in Sweden; and the whole spirit of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ seemed to awake at the sight. Here. 
questionless, were a reconciled Demetrius and Lysander ; 
Helena and Hermia, I doubt, were not far off.” 

From Sweden he passes into Norway; and then, at the 
approach of autumn (as if to gain as complete a contrast as 
possible to his Scandinavian experiences), takes a steamer 
on the Baltic to Kénigsberg, in East Prussia, the birthplace 
and the home of Kant. Walking one day along the 
desolate shore, he comes to a primitive fishing village in 
the sand-hills, and thus muses upon the scene—‘ These 
little fires among the sand-dunes, glancing upon nothing 
but pale-coloured reeds and sea-holly, will, I know, remain 
for ever in my memory—a sort of symbol of earth’s ending, 
the beginning of a metaphysical world. What a thing it 
were, forgetting the rushing torrents and moaning pines of 
Norway, forgetting the carpeted hillsides and eternal 
snows, to settle here in this far corner of the Baltic, to 
find one’s-self a cell, dug out of one of these sand-dunes, 
looking seaward. Here should the gentle rain for ever fall 
and make no noise. Here should the waves send up a 
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dull voice out of the misty rain. In the ground you 
should have an iron coffer, containing all Kant’s works, all 
Hegel’s, all Schopenhauer’s, what you please, surely matter 
enough to occupy your thoughts for the rest of your little 
life, for ‘the little vigil of your senses that remains,’ as 
Dante says— 

‘ A questa tanto picciola vigilia 

De’ vostri sensi, ch’é del rimanente.’” 

Pursuing his course our wanderer visits the Marienburg, 
the great convent fortress built by the Teutonic knights to 
guard the Vistula, and walks up that river as far as Thorn; 
thence takes a southwestern course to Posen, and on 
into the highlands of Silesia, and the Saxon Switzerland, 
finally settling down for the winter, for purposes of study— 
literary and social—in a quiet German university town. 
With the advent of spring he walks through Bohemia into 
Bavaria and Swabia; just as spring is ripening into summer 
passes by the Lake of Constance into Switzerland, pays a 
visit to the Tyrol, returns to Switzerland, and crosses one 
of the Alpine passes into Italy. At Rome, where he arrives 
about Midsummer—thus completing his Wanderjahr—he 
is seized with typhoid fever, which brings him within an 
inch of death. This last chapter—with its painfully vivid 
pictures of the thoughts and feelings of a man who knows, 
or thinks he knows, that death is certain and imminent— 
strikes, to my mind, a somewhat jarring note, and damps 
the spirit of holiday humour with which the writer has 
infected his readers. Perhaps, however, he would have us 
look upon the experiences of this one year (to use his own 
phrase) as “a sort of epitome of life”; and from such a 
record the darker—nay, the darkest experiences (especially 
if true in the particular instance), must not be omitted. 

This is but a bare, a bald outline of a delightful book. 
Some, I hope, will be induced to fill it up for them- 
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selves. The writer is no mere diarist of travel; he is 
a thinker, a critic, a humourist, nay,a poet. He takes with 
him, on his long tramp, two of the world’s best books—a 
thin “ Faust,” and a tiny Pickering copy of “ Dante”; and 
his chapter on Dante’s favourite similes is most striking 
and beautiful. There are touches in his account of some of 
his friends—who belonged to the great company of the 
unsuccessful—not unworthy of Lamb, as, e.g., that of F " 
the metaphysician ; “‘the only person who ever opened, or 
tried to open for me the door of that strange region called 
Metaphysics. F himself lived there perpetually. His 
body, and a kind of outside mechanical mind of him, you 
might discover any day sitting upon the highest of high 
desks in the front office of Messrs. Brander and Hughs, 
stock and share-brokers, Canon Court, Cornhill. You 
entered the office, and were hailed by a voice from the 
skies.” In the chapter specially devoted to these friends, 
the Ratés, as he calls them—bo~rowing the phrase from 
Daudet—the Episode of D—— may be specially com- 
mended for its simple and unstudied pathos. On the other 
hand, one finds here many a bit of loving and minute 
observation of nature, which recalls to mind Thoreau, 
the poet-naturalist. With one of these I shall close my 
quotations. He is describing his autumn walk along a high 
bank by the side of the Vistula :—“ For ever across this 
high bank came a constant succession of moving things, for 
a strong west wind was blowing; head after head of thistle- 
down, innumerable white butterflies, and once what (if the 
season had been different) one must have supposed a swarm 
of bees. We are rather apt to look down upon white 
butterflies; but on a bright day like this, when hundreds 
are moving over the grass, you see that they are by far the 
most beautiful kind. The thistledown looked as much 
alive as the butterflies, advancing in squadrons and armies, 
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covering a whole plain, sometimes creeping along the grass 
as in an ambush, sometimes flying high in the air. Who 
could but be gay in such a jocund company?” But though 
there is, as I have tried to show, much of nature in the 
book, there is much of humanity too. 

I return then to the question which I hinted at at start- 
ing—Did the writer of this book, while devoting the greater 
part of his time and energy to the meaningless and worry- 
ing details which make up the monotonous round of a 
city clerk’s life, really acquire all this varied culture and 
this admirable literary style? I can only put the ques- 
tion; it is out of my power even to suggest the answer. If 
he did not—if, while the experiences of travel are genuine, 
the assumption of the previous experience is only a literary 
trick, adopted in order to add greater piquancy to the 
volume—the writer is practising on his readers what to 
some of them can only appear a cruel fraud. Perhaps the 
best piece of evidence that the writer, with all his literary 
skill (though he occasionally stumbles even here), has had 
no large experience as an author, is supplied by the fact of 
the very great number of errors of the press. The few that 
are corrected are but a tithe of those which require amend- 
ing before the book attains, as it speedily deserves to do, 
the honour of a second edition. 


C. E. Tyrer. 
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